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Visit ACBofA’s New Home 


Please accept this informal invitation to visit the new home 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. If you’re going 
to the Chicago conference, you may find it easy to drop in and 


say hello. Why not try? 


There’s a special treat for ACBofA members in seeing the new 
office building. It is their own. Equally welcome are members 


of the National Retail Credit Association and the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs. 


The welcome mat is always out at 7000 Chippewa, so be sure to 
stop by the next time you’re in the neighborhood of St. Louis. 


We're always glad to see our friends. 


AXSSa a AG LaHIANcusihneme liaiies 


+ $ The National Retail Credit Association contributes this space wonthly as 
7000 Chippewa, St. Louis 19, Mo. ; 


a courtesy to its members of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
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Adding Machine 


with time-and-effort-saving features never before combined on one machine. 


Automatic Clear Signal 
' ted proof of whether 


e was clear when operat 


Automatic Space-Up of Tape | 
rrect tear-of position whe 
s printed. Saves time, efor 


Automatic Credit Balance. 
tote all 
ted by one touch of the total be 


Prints in red with CR symb 


Full, Visible Keyboard. A phers 
is t sutomatically sav time 
effort. Tw rmore key ) 
aneoustly. Amounts 
added 


be depressed sim 


remain visible unt 


Check these outstanding features 


Subtractions in Red 


Large Answer-Dials. A w> 
r . T 3fe 


e es. Permit 


Heavy-Duty Construction 
Key Action. Pro . tf jesk use. Eas 


Easy-Touch 
tically effortless. yet sufficient move oat > et rugged 
to tell you when you have de enough to giv 3 ars of 


pressed o key. Uniform tensio hord service 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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tion 


vith less effort 
actual demonstira- 
on your own work Can 
you fully realize what this 
remarkable machine can do 
for you! Call your local 
National Register 
Company's office—or the 
local dealer for National 
Adding Machines—and ar- 
range for such a demonstra- 
tion at once ! 
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Effective Stickers 
For Promoting Credit Sales 





Of Course. 
We Missed You! 
vv 
And your account is 
waiting for you. 
Come in and use it! 


We Value 


Your Patronage! 
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Yes! We've noticed it, 
and hope you will use 
it this month 


We Value Your 
Patronage! 


Yh His, aw 





Your cAccount 

Is Balanced! 
vv 

This is just a re- 

minder that we 


missed you last 
month. 


Use Your 
Charge Account! 








Just a Blank 


Statement 
vv 


To remind you that 
we miss your pa- 
tronage and to ex- 
tend this invitation: 
Use Your 


Charge Account! 
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Thank You! Z 
=. promptness with 2 
which you have paid “© 
your account is appre- 
ciated. We hope you 
will use it a 
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Wy wernseny 
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You Don't Owe 
Us a Cent! 
vv 


Yes! We've noticed 
it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 


Your Patronage 


Is Appreciated: 








\h MY 


ite “aa 
lan Statement: 
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To remind you that we miss 
your patronage and to 
extend this invitation 


a * 
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| We Missed Yu 
Last Monti. 
vv 
Anything wrong? If 
so, please give us a 
| chance to correct it. 


| We Value 


Your Patronage! 
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DIRECT LINE 
to HAPPIER 
Charge Customers 


This is no ordinary telephone! It is 
the telephone and sales slip perforator 
of a KELLOGG Credit Authorizing 
System—the modern credit approval 
method. By cutting fo seconds the 
time required for credit approvals on 
charge sales these systems make im- 
pulse buying easier and pleasanter— 
help to increase the number and doll a 
value of your store's accounts—make 
the work of both sales force and credit 
department simpler. Above all, they 
enhance your most precious asset— 
satished customers who like the 
pleasantly efficient, error-proof serv- 
ice Kellogg Credit Authorizing Sys- 
tems make possible. Write us for the 
full story today 


Seles person dials credit ra 
clerk and ploces soles slip : 
in the KELLOGG Perforotor ‘ 


Clerk consults customer's file 
ond OK's credit by pushing 
button thot operetes Perfora- 
tor 


Entire transaction 
tokes just o few 
seconds — is error 
proof 


Write Teday for Free Bulletin 


yerroee 


gv STEMS 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 14-6 


6650 South Cicero Ave., Chicage 38, Il! 
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Development and Technique of Consumer Credit 


MAX MEYER, General Manager, Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska 


REDIT has been described as the most fragile 

thing in the world, yet carrying the heaviest 
load. More than any other form of credit, con 
sumer credit is based on man’s confidence in man. 
The word credit comes from the Latin credere, 
to believe. Glancing backward, the records show 
that nations engaged extensively in trade and 
commerce have prospered and endured for the 
longest periods. Hand in hand with trade, at 
least for many centuries past, has gone credit. An 
early record of a credit transaction was recorded 
in stone during the reign of Hippocrates, 4,000 
B.c. But the Bible has some references which 
seem pertinent nowadays. In the Psalms we read 
“The wicked borroweth and payeth not again,” 
and “A good man showeth favor and lendeth.” 
Proverbs has these admonitions: “The borrower 
is Servant to the lender” and “Be not one of them 
that are sureties for debts.” The Scriptures con 
tain frequent mention of loans, mortgages and 
leases. 

Much of early credit transactions centered around 
banking. In ancient Greece, the ruler was the country’s 
religious head, and the banks were in Temples. In 
Babylon, 6,000 B.c., Egibi & Sons transacted a banking 
business charging 10 to 30 per cent interest. Banking and 
credit were extensively used by the Romans with the 
Emperor as directing head of the public treasury and 
with banks located in many colonies. When the Romans 
prohibited the charging of interest, the so-called poverty 
banks, operating during the Dark Aves in violation of 
law, afforded the only means of borrowing money. In 
the eighth century the poverty banks were taken over by 
fraternities of monks, which were in turn superseded by 
the Lombard goldsmiths and money changers. Because 
of the difficulties of transportation and travel, merchants 
found it necessary to leave sums of money on deposit with 
the goldsmiths. As the money was usually not demanded 
for a considerable period of time, the thrifty goldsmiths 
loaned it out at interest, assuming of course the risk of 
repayment. 

With better banking came better money. The Bank of 
Barcelona, Spain, established in 1401, coined the rea/ 
de plate which was lawful money in the United States up 
to 1853. It was valued eight to the dollar and known as 
a “bit.” In 1680 a bank was established in South Caro- 
lina, and in 1685 a bank in Boston was chartered with 
authority to issue currency. 

Credit came before money. The invention of money 
came when trading goods for goods became too involved. 
Primitive peoples preferred barter to money. But as 
commerce expanded it was found that the supply of money 
was insufficient and that its transfer from place to place 
was difficult and dangerous due to the numerous robber 
bands which infested trade routes. Bills and notes, 
promises to pay, were used in place of money and were 
incorporated into our modern banking system. 
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To transact business better over a wider area, met 
chants formed trade organizations. These trade groups 
were successors to the guilds composed of skilled artisans 
who had so much to do in the reconstruction of Europe. 
Through association and organized cooperation, business 
men were enabled to learn improved techniques and to 
hear of opportunities for service in new territories. 

The modern trade organization includes among its 
objectives: 

1. Elevation of the standing of the craft 

Increase in efficiency of its members 

Inspiration to higher ethical standards. 

Stressing of the obligation of complete service. 

Cooperation for the benefit of both the public and 
individual members of the Craft. 


Many trade organizations have been operating success 
fully for hundreds of years. The first known group con 
nected with consumer credit was the Master Tailors of 
the City of London and Westminster and the Borough 
of Southwark. Meeting in the British Coffee House 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, this group 
formed in 1801 the “Society of Merchant Tailors for the 
Protection of Their Trade and Property.” 

From this organization the Mutual Communication 
Society of London was formed in 1803. Both the Master 
Tailors and the Mutual Communication Society were 
governed by the ruling of the Right Honorable Lord 
Ellenbrough, Attorney General, who prescribed the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Names which are inserted in the books of the So 
ciety for its information shall not be divulged beyond its 
own members. 

2. That every member shall be perfectly free and un 
restrained in his engagement, and left to the full use of 
his own discretion and pleasure as to the giving and 
refusing of credit to any individual. 

3. No member shall give any improper or wrong in 
formation so as to manifest any malicious or slanderous 
intent ; or be any party to combine against allowing credit 
to any specified person, for such member will be amen 
able, and subject to the full penalties of the law. 


Regulations of Mutual Trade Society 


These laws and regulations, adopted in 1801, still re 
main as the essence of every Mutual Trade Society in 
Great Britain. They are the basis of every successful 
credit-reporting activity in the United States. Some ot 
the firms whose representatives were present at the first 
meeting of the Mutual Communication Society 147 years 
ago are still active supporters of the Society. During 
World War II the Society's offices were twice damaged 
by enemy action, but many of the records, including the 
first minute book, were saved. Meetings of the Society, 
except for a time in World War II, have continued un 
interruptedly each Tuesday night. 

The first retail credit bureau in the United States was 
established in 1869 in Brooklyn by Herman T. and 
Conrad E. Sels. This bureau is still operating in New 
York City under the name Retailers Commercial Agency. 
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In 1841 
Company, reporting on the standing of American business 
houses. 


Lewis Tappan founded Lewis appan and 


Later the name was changed to R. G. Dun & 
Company In 1849, J. M. Bradstreet established the 
Bradstreet Company, which published in 1857 a book of 
ratings on American firms. R. G. Dun and Company 
first published a rating book in 1859. The two whole 
sale reporting agencies were merged in 1933 to become 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 

The National Association ot Retail Credit Reporting 
Agencies, now the Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
Inc., was formed in 1906. The National Retail Credit 
Association came into being in 1912, and the most 
significant development in credit circles in recent vears 
the founding of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America, occurred in Portland, Oregon in 1930 
The Lincoln Retail Credit Association has been meeting 
each week, with the exception of one or two brief periods 
since 1916. 

Organization has been explained as “the systematic 
union of individuals in a body whose members work to 


gether for a common end.” 


In working together “for a 
common end,” credit organizations strive to inspire high 
ethical standards, to increase efficiency through the ex 
change of ideas and methods, and to stress the obligation 
of complete service. Through the years, credit associa 
tions have accomplished much in the attainment of these 
ideals, with the result that the consumer has been 
benefited and business has been conducted profitably and 
safely. 

Advantages of Prompt Paying Record 

Much of the effort of credit associations and credit 
bureaus has been in educating the consumer as to the 
advantages of a prompt paying record. Newspaper dis 
play and billboard display advertising, articles in maga 
zines and trade papers, radio, and motion pictures have 
all been used to establish the benefits accruing to the con 
sumer who pays his bills as agreed. Credit associations 
local and national, have promoted legislation favorable 
to the safe transaction of business while opposing meas- 
ures which would be inimical to business generally. For 
instance, largely through the sponsorship of the Lincoln 
and Omaha Retail Credit Associations, our present Ne 
braska law permitting garnishment of 10 per cent of a 
worker's wages was passed, the present bad check law 
was made into a statute, and the law passed making the 
income of a married woman liable for family necessities 
when a judgment has been secured against the husband, 
and returned unsatisfied. Largely through the efforts of 
the Omaha and Lincoln wholesale credit associations the 
present law requiring Nebraska banks to clear checks at 
par was put on the books. Credit Associations are con- 
stantly promoting improvements in the technique of 
credit granting and credit reporting. 

There is no better example of unselfish cooperation in 
business than the operation of a Credit Bureau. Each 
member contributes information regularly for the bu- 
reau’s files, centralizing the credit facts of the community, 
providing confidential data for all members, permitting 
the safe extension of credit to deserving individuals while 
protecting members from the activities of those who have 
maintained unsatisfactory credit records. 

Dr. Clyde William Phelps in his book Retail Credit 
Vanagement says, “The most striking characteristic of 
Credit Bureaus, and their greatest value to society, is in 


Between credit 
re is a definite 
shment 
sound cr 
Publi 
slons 
Burea cannot be held 
tion of credit information unless malice or want of care 
is shown Of course, the information must be furnished 
only to those who hav in interest in the lit stand ng 
of the person reported on 
Here, briefly, is how the Lincoln Credit Bureau oper 
ites \ master credit envelope is made for each indi 
vidual and firm. On the envelope are recorded changes of 
occupation and address and ratings Business and pro 
fessional men rate each year their credit customers in a 
key showing the length of time the account has been on 
the books, 30 days, 60 davs, 90 days, or longet Each 
subscriber is given a code number, and the code number 
is used in posting the ratings on the individual master 
files. Inside the envelope is placed information obtained 
by the bureau's reporters, together with data secured from 
public records, chattel, mechanic, and artisan liens, suits 
judgments, marriages, divorces, births, deaths, articles of 
incorporation, and newspaper clippings containing ma 
terial pertinent to credit reporting. The Lincoln bu 
reau exchanges information with the 2,205 members of 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, whose files 
contain information on 80 million individuals 
When a special report is ‘desired, trained reporters 
bring up to date the master file information, check em 
ployment, and compile trade experiences to learn of the 
individual's present commitments and habits of pay 
after which the data are transmitted by telephone, Tel 
Autograph, or in writing 
making F. H. A., G. I. 
Reports. 


Special forms are used in 


Oil Company and Personnel 


The best-known activity of the Lincoln bureau is the 
Blue Book, a credit guide published annually. The 
Blue Book is compiled each year from the ratings 
furnished by subscribers who rate credit customers ac 
cording to their pay habits tor the previous year. No 





MORE SALES ... Through Charge Customers 


OR MORE 
New Charge 
Customers 
Lripy DAYs 


A.J.WOOD & COMPANY 
1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa, 
wanert « spmmon - artitene /Ceseatch 
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rating is carried in the Blue Book for more than 
two years, and 95 per cent of the ratings appear for one 
year only. The 1950 Blue Book, the 61st annual 
edition, covers Lancaster County and contains 48,000 
names, with an average of 6 ratings per name. 

The three C’s of Credit, Character, Capacity and 
Capital are the essentials of credit extension. Of the 
three, character is by far the most important. Character 
to a large extent determines a man’s capacity. And if 
a man has no character, his property statement showing 
capital would be difficult to evaluate. Character builds 
reputation, and no small part of a man’s reputation in the 
community comes from his record of meeting obligations 


Credit Business is Important 


Credit business is important. In 1949, according to 
the annual Retail Credit Survey of the Federal Reserve 
Board, all retail credit transactions increased one billion 
doliars to 39.8 billion, while total sales declined nearly 
two billion dollars. Retailers sold about eight per cent 
more goods in 1950 than in 1949 and most of the increase 
was in durable goods lines. After June 30, 1949, when 
Regulation W was withdrawn, installment sales grew 
rapidly. Re-issuance of Regulation W on September 18, 
1950, with teeth added October 16, has curtailed install 
ment credit sales. In 1949 the period of repayment on 
charge accounts was 74 days while the period for install- 
ment liquidation ranged from six months on women’s 
apparel to 17 months for autos. 

A recent sales survey shows that the country’s 100 
largest retail concerns operating more than 29,000 stores, 
do approximately 15 per cent of the nation’s total retail 
business. 85 per cent is done by 1,700,000 smaller stores. 
Big business in America is truly done by small businesses. 
Consumer credit operates from the bottom up. The 
paper or money of the consumer's purchase clears the 
debts of the producer, wholesaler and marketer con- 
tracted prior to the purchase. 

Before consumer credit can be safely extended the 
credit granter must secure answers to the questions: 
Who is he? Where is he? Can he pay? Will he pay 
as agreed? Can he be made to pay? 

It is pretty generally agreed that the first step in credit 
extension is the taking of a credit application. The credit 
interview should be informal with the interviewer jotting 
down answers obtained in a conversational style of ques- 
tioning. A complete application will contain data neces- 
sary to identify the applicant and to obtain his credit 
record. When you are dealing with women remember 
they have a keen sense of humor. The more you humor 
them the more they like it. 

The answer to the question, Who is he? will show 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss, the last name, first name in full, 
middle initial, and wife’s or husband’s first name. 
Where is he? is indicated by present and previous resi- 
dence addresses, length of time in each and whether the 
premises are owned or rented. Can he pay? is a $64.00 
question. Most credit applicants rely on income to pay 
bills, and it is necessary to learn where they work, what 
they do, and their approximate earnings. 

Thirty-five per cent of open account charges are for 
convenience only while 65 per cent are used because 
there is not enough cash available in the family finances. 
Charging permits expenditures now to be paid in one, 
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two or three months. The type of occupation has a 
bearing on pay habits. We all know that workers in 
some trades are generally under-average credit risks. A 
bank reference indicates possession of a checking or sav- 
ings account, or both, and is useful for identification and 
for check cashing. Personal references are handy if your 
credit applicant turns out to be a “skip”. A sobering 
thought concerns sales made subject to government tax. 
The tax must be remitted regardless of whether it is 
collected. 

Will he pay as agreed? The answer to this is found 
in the history of the applicant’s habits of pay. In cities 
where bureaus function, it is recommended that credit 
applications be referred to the bureau for a report which 
will provide facts covering the answers to: Who is he? 
Where is he? Can he pay? Will he pay as agreed? 
Where no bureau is established, trade references can be 
cleared direct, always keeping in mind that the credit 
applicant is most likely to refer to merchants whom he 
has paid promptly. 

The answer to the fifth question, Can he be made to 
pay? is based on the applicant’s income, his management 
of his financial affairs and the ownership of property, 
real or personal, in excess of exemptions. The files of 
the Credit Bureau indicate real estate holdings, invest- 
ments or other assets available for creditors. Credit re 
ports show mortgages and chattel liens filed, judgments 
secured, and actions in bankruptcy, all having a bearing 
on the question, “Can he be made to pay?” Of course, 
if it appears at the start that legal action may be neces- 
sary to enforce payment, the account had better be tact 
fully declined. 

In no other part of the world has consumer credit been 
so widespread as in the United States. Houses, furni 
ture, jewelry, electrical appliances, tools, musical instru- 
ments, automobiles, gasoline and oil have been purchased 
by millions of people on terms of payment adapted to the 
buyer’s financial situation. Displaced persons who proba- 
bly never gave a thought to owning a home or business 
in the country from which they came are quick to realize 
the possibilities of credit. 


Self-Help and Individual Enterprise 


In a recent issue of the Christian Science Monitor ap- 
pears the following story: “Visits to D.P.’s, a year or 
more after their arrival here disclose many of them out- 
doing their Yankee host in pursuing the old New Eng- 
land tradition of self-help and individual enterprise. 
There is, for instance, the Lithuanian family that came 
to Boston just a year ago. Already they have made the 
down payment on their modest home, thanks to stringent 
savings at low pay jobs and recourse as they expressed it, 
‘To that wonderful help for the working man—The 
American Credit System.’” And another: “Besides 
helping with the family chores, cooking and houseclean- 
ing, Mrs. Tapolyi has become initiated into the American 
custom of ‘easy payments’ through buying a new sewing 
machine which she hopes may be the start of a dressmak- 
ing business.”” Surely, it is not difficult to conclude that 
consumer credit is one of the important foundation stones 
of our economy. When extended soundly and wisely and 
permitted to operate without restraint within the cus- 
tomer’s ability to repay, consumer credit is the first step 
to a more abundant life for the majority of people. *** 
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President Wolfinger Visits Nashville 


ARTHUR G. TURNER, St. Bernard Coal Co., Nashville, Tennessee 


THE NASHVILLE Retail Credit Association, Nash rolling a wheelbarrow of bricks and Mrs. Joslin carrving 


ville, Tenn., held its regular monthly meeting, April 6 a trowel with a red brick on it. President Wolfinger 
1 


1951, with Clarence E. Wolfinger, President, National was called from speakers’ table and presented a check 
Retail Credit Association, as guest speaker A crowd of by Mr. Turner representing the purchase of a brick by 
230 gathered at the Commodore Room of the Andrew a vember of the ishville Retail Credit Association 
Jackson Hotel for a reception in his honor which was shown in . ire on the right below) while Mrs. 
ably handled by Mrs. Frances Teter, President-elect of Joslir presented him with a check representing the pur 
the Dixie Council of Credit Women. Afterward the chase of one brick by each member of the Nashville 
crowd moved into the main dining room where all the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. Bulbs of the photog 


tables were decorated with piles of red brick and cling- raphers flashed as pictures were taken of this scene 
ing moss in honor of the N. R. C. A.’s “Buy a Brick” ishville folks went all o make President Wol 
campaign. The speakers’ table had miniature wheel inger’s visit a memorable one. A delegation headed by 
barrows loaded with bricks and a large selection of L. S. Crowder was on hand when his train rolled in. 
flowers. The menu consisted of Southern fried chicken Once he stepped from the train, events began to unfold 
dinner and for dessert, “brick” ice cream with the letters rapidly. Hon. Thomas L. Cummings, Mayor, greeted 
N.R.C.A. moulded into it along with “cornerstone” cake. Mr. Wolfinger and officially welcomed him to the city. 
Out-of-town guests included: L. S$. Crowder, General The photographers had no sooner finished taking pictures 
Manager-Treasurer, N. R. C. A.; George P Johns of this greeting, however, before the happy scene changed 
Decatur, IIl., President, Associated Credit Bureaus of to a more dismal one. Chief of Police, Ed Burgess, to 
America; Cammie Lee Hollis, Atlanta, Ga., retiring gether with plain clothesmen and uniformed policemen, 
President, Dixie Council of Credit Women; Mrs. Mary grabbed the distinguished guest, and before Nashville 
Guyer, Jackson, Tenn., Second Vice President, Dixie friends could intervene, Mr. Wolfinger and Mr. Turner 
Council of Credit Women; Mary Etta Johnson, Winston were loaded in the “Black Maria.” With siren scream 
Salem, N. C., Recording Secretary, Dixie Council of ing and on two wheels around curves, these two were 
Credit Women; and Mrs. Gradye McDowell, Manager carried away. not to the “hoosegow,’ but to the Hermit 
Credit Bureau of Putman County, Cookeville, Tenn age Hotel, where Ed Doty, Manager, had arranged an 
At this meeting, 38 new members were seated directly informal get-together for Mr. Wolfinger, L. S. Crowder, 
in front of the speakers’ table (shown in the picture on Harvey King, and other past presidents of the Nashville 
the left below) and presented to President Wolfinger Retail Credit Association 
who greeted each one and briefly outlined to them the In addition to Mr. Doty’s party, Harvey King, Presi 
advantages of being a member of the N. R. C. A. Enter dent, Tennessee Adjustment Co., gave a breakfast at his 
tainment Chairman for the evening, Harvey King, pre- home in honor of Mr. Wolfinger. ‘The guest of honor 
sented Vanderbilt University’s “Phi Kap Four” quartette, was introduced to Tennessee hickory-smoked ham, ham 
Gail Gupton, comedian-magician, and Ann Gilbert gravy, scrambled eggs, french fried potatoes, hot Southern 
singer from Memphis, Tenn. Program Chairman of the style biscuits, preserves, etc. Brick decorations were car- 
month, J. E. Wells, introduced Hugh Reagan, Past ried out at the breakfast. 
President, N. R. C. A., who then introduced Mr This was truly one of the Association's greatest events 
Wolfinger. and Mr. Wolfinger, a great National President, a won 
Before adjournment, local association President, Ar derful person to know and a grand sport, gained the 
thur G. Turner and Mrs. Bessie Joslin, President, Credit respect of Nashville members, who will never forget his 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Nashville, slipped out, and visit to the city. We are looking forward to his invasion 
donning bricklayers’ garb, returned with Mr. Turner of the South again some day. 
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Women Were Second 


ELIZABETH P. DAWSON, Personnel Director, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIS SUBJECT in itself has been a real chal to be like her mother in many ways, perhaps to mart 
lenge, for we must remember that any dis have a home and children, perhaps first to go out into 
cussion of male versus female goes deep into our the world to teach, to go into business, to go further into 


very natures as human beings and can lead to a creative, career work, but whatever she does she is always 
discussion which might never end. I am not pretty sure that she & a woman 
qualified to speak as an anthropologist nor as a Another child is born, a boy, who begins his life being 
: = loved, cared for, played with just as his baby sister. Then 
psychologist. I can only talk to you as a woman 
. h ha ‘ ie : something changes! and this boy begins to learn that he 
oO as ; ob. 


: , : is a male, something different from his sister. He must 
I would like to ask this question, Were women 


ever second? Second perhaps in numbers, in busi 
ness as we know it today. But let us go back a proving that he is different from women, that he is a man 
little and see what women have been doing. It 


not be like his sister, he must be strong, a protector of 


his sister (women) and he spends his years from then on 


is not pure selfishness or jealous\ 1 wakens in a 
1. Women have helped to give life itself which is not boy when a girl beats him at games, it is the fact that his 
a small contribution. Men have had to play their maleness is at stake 


It Is not pure selfishness or jealous 
part in it to be sure, but women have been the main that awakens in 


i man when 1 woman ichieves i voal 
stay in raising and developing the human race that ordinarily is arrived at bv a man. It is the male be 
Since the days when men were hunters, warriors ing threatened and remember that that boy, that in 
and sailors, maintenance of family life was left to has been reared, taught, trained to be 


tougher, to be 
the women. harder, 


to be gentle with women, yet be a little leary 
Women have ruled great nations as well as some of the female reaction. Suzy hits Bobby, nothing hay 
| 
men. In some instances they ruled better than men pens. Suzy hits Bobby again, nothing happens. Bobl 
Women have been religious leaders hits Suzy, Mother spanks. Whom, Suzy? Oh, no 
They have pioneered in many fields. Mother spanks Bobby | have seen (and | have done 
Thev are highly competitive in sports. myself) a woman strike out at a man because she kr 
i 
Women have been and are successful as scientists he would take it and not strike back, at least not at that 
such as Madame Curie, and Lisa Meitner. moment. Being aware of these things man is afraid 
Women have been and are successful financiers whether he knows it or not, of women in competitior 
heads of big business, tops in the fields of manu It is a challenge to his maleness and it gives him a feelit 
facturing, designing, banking and retailing of unsureness and insecurity. He teels that he must ke 
As educators and in the field of humar relations on proving that he is a man 
women have achieved greatness. . 
: Women Are Changin 
In government, in credit, in advertising, medicine eng 
and law, women have gone to the top. Women have been coming out of the kitchen, althoug! 
But have we actually done all of this alone? I do not | would rather say out of the home, for decades he 
‘hak ae We ave tad the capable assistance of other first and second world wars gave that egress great m« 
"nti 1d onti > to happ ster thar 
women, but we have also had the capable and many mentum, and this has continued nappen taster tha 
. . , . a > se 0 lack « nderstat iW ’ 
times generous assistance of the men. We must admit man can take it—because of a lack of understanding ar 
that, and we should admit it graciously because of a difterence in conditioning 
There are deep fundamental differences in men and Women have brains. All women do not teel the nee 
women, as we all know, but we go at too fast a pace to to have children. Those women who do have childret 
often stop long enough, to give it the thought it deserves ind who have raised their tamilies not content 
Consider our forms of speech alone. A woman may refer quietly die The world is going at too fast a speed 
to a man and say, “I think he’s cute.”” If a man speaks There are too many fine, worth-while things to be done 
of another man in that fashion, eyebrows lift. The spinster as we knew her is gone. No longet 
A child is born, a girl, who begins her life being loved the unmarried girl a problem, a person to be pitied be 
cared for, played with, and taught that she will grow up cause there was nothing she could do but help her more 
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fortunate sisters who were married and had families, or 
to keep house for the remaining members of her family 
household. In fact in these days many a longing glance 
is given by the few who remain at home, to sister Suzy, 
who has a job, takes trips on her summer vacation, and 
sees all the good plays. Now that so many women have 
emerged into so many activities and have done right well 
by themselves, let us take a look at what has happened 
to the men. 

Men have brains. Men have been conditioned to 
marry, to raise and support families, to educate their chil 
dren, to have their place as: 


1. The father. 

2. The husband. 

3. The support of the family. 

4+. The successful businessman, well thought of in his 
business circle. 

5. The man at war, the man in government. 

6. The after-dinner speaker 

7. The sportsman. 

8. The giver. 

And men have been conditioned to think of women as: 

1. Rather wonderful creatures. 

2. Ready to receive that which man has to give. 

3. Gentle and submissive. 

4+. Sensitive. 

5. As his mother and his sister. 

6. As a person to be protected. 

7. Untutored in business affairs. 


His training has been that he should be leaned on, 
consulted and that many decisions should be his. Into 
this conditioning breaks the army of women workers. 
Something has to happen! Men just cannot accept it. 
They are bound to put up some barriers and it is our job 
(we are the newcomers) to try to understand the under 
lving cause and to try to make ourselves, as women 
acceptable and wanted as business partners. 


Women Are a Part of Business 


I have met with some success in asking businessmen 
what it is that seemingly keeps women from being whole- 
We cannot 
expect them to give us the basic reason (that men are 


heartedly made a part of the business world 


men) but here are some of the others, and please remem- 
ber that I, too, am a woman: 


1. Men feel that women demand obeisance, that they 
demand in business what would be accorded to them 
in a social life and sometimes a great deal more than 
they would actually get in a social life. 

They say women are overly sensitive in business and 

I have seen a woman in tears, after apparently com 

ing out second best in a labor conference, and heard 

her say through her tears “the brutes.” You see 
men would like to be able to forget their early con- 
ditioning as to how women should be treated, they 
would like to be able to treat women as men but 
they cannot as they have been taught differently and 
this of course results in deep conflict. 

Then it is pretty dificult for men to face the fact 

that some jobs are better handled by women. 

Manufacturers tell me that women will reach a 

given level of earnings and be satisfied, where a 

man would reach out further. Women think more 

ot security. 


Manufacturers say that women will not leave 
familiar environments as readily as men, women 
are more deeply rooted 

6. Men say that it is dificult for women to be im 


personal without being hard 


We must learn that men and women are after all 
people and they are what they are because society de- 
mands it of them. Women can be whatever they want 
to be if they are willing to take the disappointments, the 
hardships, the frustrations of changing their status in life. 
Women have reached the heights because of so many 
reasons, because they have wanted careers, because they 
have talents, because they have been forced to work for 
their living. Many men tell me that there is no position 
that women cannot fil We are an industrial country 
and we need more workers 

Women are needed because of their instinctive human 
ness, because of their patience, because they can supply 
something that men do not have, and it seems to me that 
the new song from “Call Me Madam” which goes some- 
thing like this “If you have something to do today, and 
two can do it together”, says just what I would like to 
say. Men and women each have a great deal to give. 
They can complement each other It is not the man’s 
world it used to be but do we, as women, ever want it to 
become strictly a woman's world? 

We need each other, and it is up to us, as women, to 
develop the understanding, and to help men develop the 
understanding, that will make a whole out of two im 
portant parts so that each may go as far as he or she 
would like to go. ane 





You and Owe 
i 


You may risk greater loss through inter- 


ruption of business for which you extend 
credit than may result from destruction of 
physical properties alone. We'll explain 
the how and why of U. and O. (Use and 
Occupancy) insurance if you’ll mail us this 


advertisement clipped to your letterhead. 


THE PHOENIX -CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Combined Statement December 31, 1950 
Assets $141,920,367 
Liabilities 70,808,153 
Surplus as regards policyholders 71,471,872 
Losses paid to December 31, 1950 483,685,642 
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Memo to Merchants 


N. A. LUFBURROW, Baltimore, Maryland 


OR YEARS I had wondered if it could really be my 

own fault. Time after time, standing before counters 
in retail stores, with intent to buy, I had watched other 
people arrive after me and receive attention ahead of me. 
A salesperson would finish with a customer, and without 
even glancing around, direct an automatic “Can I help 
you?” to someone who had just stepped up, or anyone 
near at hand, without making any effort whatever to take 
folks in order of arrival. Eventually, of course, if I had 
time to stick it out, I would receive my “Have you been 
waited on?” (as though there could be any doubt about 
it), make my purchase and move along. 

True, it was not always like that. There were many 
instances of quick and gracious service. But the per 
centage of bad experience seemed much too high. Once, 
in a well known department store, when a lady who had 
just joined the “waiting’’ group, upon being offered 
service, pointed my way and remarked, “This gentleman 
was ahead of me’, it nearly floored me. I thanked her 
for being so thoughtful, and never forgot the incident. 


If One is in a Hurry 


So it is that I have often had time to contemplate, 
while “waiting” beyond my turn, in stores large and 
small. Yes, I might have demanded attention. But hav- 
ing my own private opinion of people who are always 
ready to raise a rumpus over small matters, I have chosen 
to say nothing, and simply to amuse myself with “seeing 
how far the thing will really go.” It can be aggravating, 
however, if one is in a hurry. 

The truth is, I had about decided secretly that there 
must be some psychological explanation, and wondered 
what peculiar personality expression could cause one to be 
so often overlooked by so many different people. I had 
even become resigned to the notion that I was destined 
often to stand “waiting”, with others coming and going, 
until it should finally dawn upon somebody behind the 
counter that I was not after all a part of the scenery, 
but a potential customer. 

Mentioning my amusing plight to others, from time to 
time, I discovered that many folks, having similar experi- 
ences, have come to similar conclusions. Not everybody, 
of course, for there are those who just do not “wait”, who 
simply inject their aggressive personalities into any situ- 
ation, elbow others aside, either literally or figuratively, 
and speak out with a self-centered “Will you please wait 
on ME?”, thereupon receiving unmerited attention, and 
thus the “blessing” of the management, by way of their 
representatives, the particular salespersons involved. 

So I began noting differences in techniques, manners 
and attitudes, as displayed by those “public relations 
representatives”, the salespeople, and formed some opin 
ions based on personal observation and experience. Be it 
said to the everlasting credit of salespeopie in retail stores 
who radiate good feeling and evidence the desire to help, 
that it is a real pleasure to deal with them! Far too 
numerous, however, are those who habitually display 
characteristics not so appealing, bad attitudes, indiffer- 
ence, even incompetence, the ones it is more pleasant to 
avoid! 
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I am not a heavy buyer. My needs and resources are 
moderate and conservative. But I do have needs and 
make purchases, and believe myself to be fairly repre- 
sentative of many who buy average quantities of items 
year in and out; the “backbone,” perhaps, of retail busi 
ness. Surely the merchant has no desire to lose our trade, 
and in truth, much prefers to make a favorable impression 
upon us. 

There are stores in my community (which happens to 
be a large city) into which I do not go any more, because 
of unpleasant or unsatisfactory incidents. It is not that 
I refuse to go, for I hold no grudges against them, but 
simply that when I want to buy, I go somewhere else! 
And I have come across a surprising number of people 
who are reacting in about the same way. 

Is it the merchandise which determines such choices? 
Occasionally, perhaps, but not often. Almost always it 
is “personnel”. Why is it that so many disinterested and 
ineffective salespeople are to be noted in retail stores, 
large and small? Surely not because the merchants want 
it that way, as it does them no good and affects business 
adversely. There would seem to be one possible answer 
only, and that relates directly to the problem of personnel 
selection. 

After more than 30 years of day-by-day experience in 
vocational counseling and placement work, dealing with 
people of all types and backgrounds who are candidates 
for jobs, I am convinced that this particular selection 
problem could very easily be solved. Any employer who 
is willing to give the problem a reasonable amount of at 
tention, can develop effective methods of selecting candi- 
dates for sales jobs who are anxious to make and capable 
of making so good an impression upon most customers as 
to attract business rather than drive it away. 

In counseling with thousands of people about vocations 
and jobs, I frequently have occasion to make my own 
analysis of occupations under consideration, and it is not 
dificult to do so with regard to store selling. Certain 
qualifications, it would seem, are so basic that without 
them one could scarcely be expected to hold the job at all: 

1. Working knowledge of items to be sold. 

. Reasonable business sense. 
. Ability to keep the simple records required, 
Integrity, loyalty, etc. 


+ wh 


Qualities for Doing a Good Job 

Then there are the other qualities, attitudes, charac- 
teristics, aptitudes, skills, and practices, which represent 
the difference between doing a good job and a poor one. 
Some of these are: 

1. Interest in the work. 

2. Good will toward people. 

3. A reasonable amount of patience. 

4. A genuine desire to be helpful. 

5. A pleasing manner. 

6. Some ability to adapt “sales approach”’ to customer. 

7. Willingness to be “put out” a little, if need be. 
A sincere desire to win and hold customers’ good 
will. 


Zz 


(Turn to “‘Memo to Merchants,”’ page 21.) 
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District Eleven at Palm Springs 

At the 15th annual meeting of District 11 held at 
Palm Springs, Calif., April 22-24, 1951, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, Walter I 
Thornburgh, Jackson Furniture Co., Oakland, Calif 
First Vice President, J. A. Koverman, Desmond's, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Second Vice President, Charles S. Gal- 
lagher, Farmers Union Hardware, San Jose, Calif.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Verta C. Walker, I. Magnin & Co., 
Oakland, Calif. Directors: George T. Petersen, San 
Francisco Bank, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Isabelle 
Hummel, A. F. Affleck’s, Sacramento, Calif R. D 
Roberts, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Albert J. 
Wurst, F. C. Nash & Co., Pasadena, Calit.; David K 
Blair, H. Liebes & Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Ray Ed 
wards, Smith’s, Oakland, Calif.; W. H. Kleese, Colum 
bia, Long Beach, Calif.; Arthur H. Peart, Malcom 
Brock Co., Bakersfield, Calif.; Joseph J. Ryan, Walker's 
San Diego, Calif.; and Mrs. Lucille Drew, Harris & 
Frank, Long Beach, Calif. 


Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
At the annual meeting of the Credit Granters’ Asso 
ciation of Regina, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, the 
following officers and directors were elected: President 
W. E. Owen, T. Eaton Co. Saskatchewan Ltd.; Vice 
President, O. L. Bicknell, Saskatchewan Motor Co. Ltd. ; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, H. F. Eberts, The Credit Bu 
reau of Regina. Directors: W. D. Ferguson, Child and 
Gower Piano Co. Ltd.; C. H. Munro, The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce; A. S. Wrye, The British American 
Oil Co. Ltd.; W. J. Plant, Imperial Oil Ltd.; and M 

J. McPhee, General Motors Acceptance Corp. 


Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 

The 1951-1952 officers and directors of the Credit 
Granters’ Association of Victoria, Victoria, British Co 
lumbia, Canada, are: President, W. Macintosh, Farwest 
Motors Ltd.; Vice President, J. Wood, Super Service 
Ltd.; and Secretary, W. G. Ellis, Credit Bureau of 
Victoria. Directors: P. Noel, Page the Cleaner; Leo 
Evendent, Hucdson’s Bay Co.; Audrey Harness, Little & 
Taylor; J. McCrae, Olson Motors Ltd.; H. B. Hebden 
Diggon-Hibben Ltd. ; and L. Whellams, Standard Furni 
ture Co. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

The following officers and directors were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association of 
Boston, Boston, Mass.: President, James A. Mawn 
Gulf Oil Corp.; First Vice President, Frances Hernan, 
Massachusetts General Hospital; Second Vice President 
Frank L. Mullett, Boston Edison Co.; Secretary, Wil 
liam J.:Starr, Credit Bureau of Greater Boston; and 
Treasurer, Rowe A. Gladwin, Retired. Directors: Wil 
liam J. Kirby, Gilchrist Co.; Bernard Eyges, Louis, Inc 
and Alexander Harding, John H. Pray & Sons Co 
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Olympia, Washington 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Olympia, Olympia, Wash., the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Ronald Durst, Gray 
stone Materials; Vice President, Philip Wack, Miller's 
Department Store; Treasurer, Harriet Henderson, Na 
tional Bank of Commerce; and Secretary, C. R. Smith, 
Olympia Credit Bureau. Directors: Hunter Dickison 
Dickison Fuel Co.; Katherine Taylor, ¢ apitol Savings & 
Loan Assn.; and C. Theodore Caesar, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co 


Portland, Oregon 

\r the election ot officers and directors ot the Retail 
Credit Association of Portland, Oregon, the following 
were named: President, Hugh M. Tallent, Chas. F 
Berg, Inc.; Vice President, Douglas R. Gerow, United 
Finance Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Manager, J. D. 
Mac Ewan Directors: Chalmer Blair, Braley and 
Graham; William P. Choate, United States National 
Bank ; Walter Dennis, Jr., Liberty Fuel & Ice Co.; Dale 
D. Dorothy, Standard Oil Co.; J. H. Fisher, Meier & 
Frank Co.; Don Graham, Copeland Yards; Fred Hesse, 
Lipman, Wolfe & Co.; Fred C. Hopkins, Portland Gen 
eral Electric; Mason M. Jones, Bank of California; Carl 
4. Kilgas, General Petroleum Corp.; Arthur W. Lynn, 
First National Bank; Claude R. Martin, J. K. Gill Co.; 
and Louis E. Parker, Olds & King. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

Ar the annual meeting of the Honolulu Retail Credit 
Managers’ Association, Honolulu, Hawaii, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, Robert S. 
Milne, Melim Service & Supply Co.; Vice President, 
Robert W. Chatterton, Bishop National Bank; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alvin A. Smith, Credit Bureau of 
Hawaii. Directors: J. K. Tom, Honolulu Finance & 
Thrift Co. Ltd.; A. B. Renner, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Helen Bush, Optical Dispensers of Hawaii; Lillian 
Mackale, McInerny, Ltd.; Charles Wade, W. A. Ram- 
say, Ltd.; A. O. Clissold, Motor Supply Co., Ltd.; and 
Murrell Peterson, Watkins Printery, Ltd 


Wichita, Kansas 

The Wichita Retail Credit Association, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has elected the following officers and directors for the 
coming year: President, W. N. Gomon, Howse Com 
pany; First Vice President, Fred Dunkin, Hill Electric 
Co.: Second Vice President, Curtis Good, First National 
Bank ; and Secretary-Treasurer, Fay Sullivan, Price Auto 
Service. Directors: Mrs. Bernice Sharples, Buck's, Inc. 
Royce Sehnert, The Wichita Eagle; A. M. Buzzi, Allen 
W. Hinkel Co.; F. Tony Eisenbach, Dockum Drug Co. ; 
Melvin Clark, Geo. Innis Co.; Jay Callaway, Woolf 
Brothers; Wayne Pendergast, Muellers Flowers: and 
Dr. G. E. Tilton 
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Positions Wanted Over 100 enrolled, including credit personnel, clerks 


sales managers, store owners, and students. Twelve ot 


r those attending were from small towns near Billings 
ence in retail, wholesale, credits and collections, office The 


Credit Manager, presently employed, 20 years’ experi 


» course was based on Dr. Clyde W. Phelps text and 


procedures, cycle billing and systems. Excellent adminis reference book, Retail Credit Fundamentals. The school 


trator of credit policies at top level. Box 6511, The 


was very beneficial to those who attended, to the com 
Crepir Wor vp. 


munity in general, and to the Credit Bureau and Colle 
Credit and collection man, age 31, heavy experience it tion Agency in particular from a good will standpoint 
retail installment field, desires position in Los Angeles o well as the education of users of credit 
will relocate elsewhere. Box 6513, The Crepir Wortp 


Credit Manager, +7, married, familiar with all phases 
of credit and collection work. Five years’ experience oming istrict eetings 
large volume ft -a jewe stores. Wishes con 

urge volume furniture and jewelry store ishes co Distsict Five (Ohio. Michiean. Onta: 
and Kentucky) and District Thirteen her rs 


diana, and Wisconsin, except Superior) will hold a joint 


nection with medium or large volume store, preferably 
St. Louis. Available immediately. Box 6514, The 


Crevir Wor-p. — , 
annual meeting in conjunction with the 37th Annua 


International Consumer Credit Conference of the N. R 
C, A. at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, June 25, 26 
27 and 28, 1951. 





——Equipment Wanted 


Used Cyclematic, Craig, or similar cycle billing file 
equipment to accommodate 5,000 accounts. Delivery not 
later than August 1, 1951. Box 6512, The Crepi 
Wor.bp. 





Emmett Barbee 
Emmett Barbee, Manager, Oklahoma City Retailers 
\ssociation, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, the man who 
loved to fool people with his sleight of-hand, died recently 


Correction 


In our story on page 21 of the May, 1951, Crepit 


Wor.p, about Howard W. Leonard’s retirement we 

oa = ee : . » "ne 
said, ““He had been associated with the art tor vo ae at his home. iust a few hours after giving one of es 
and had pioneered in charge account solicitation. e magic thows. Tle Wad corved us preddent of Ring 4 
International Brotherhood of Magicians and gave 155 


shows to the armed services during World War II in 23 ! 


should have said that he had been with the store for 57 
vears and was credit manager for the past 27 years 


. “a5: amps in nine states, on his own time and at his own 
Credit School at Billings, Montana be ge 
a Che: ; s* : : expense. He was a member of the Oklahoma Club | 
+ Phe Retail Credit Association of Billings, Billings Kiwanis, Men's Dinner Club, Credit Men’s Dinner 


Montana, sponsored a credit school in their city which Club, director for Chamber of Commerce and Better 


. ; i 
ran for a period of eight weeks. A local Business College Business Bureau, American Legion, Mason, and mayor 


co-sponsored the school and the classes were held at the 


. of Silver Lake. He had long been active in state, dis 
r college building. K. J. Dugan, Manager, C redit Bureau trict and national retail credit circles. To Mr. Barbee’s 
* of Billings, and N. W. McGinty were the instructors wife, mother, sister, and brother, the N. R. C. A. extends 


Creorge 

he 14 We lf land Credit Men's Association, Portland, Maine, died 
for 7. 2 recently at the age of 69. He was born in Charlton 
Mass., and moved to Waterford, Maine, as a young boy. 
For 27 years he was associated with the Portland Gas 


CPaMPHLET type with stiff blue fab- Light Co., and during the latter part of his service he acted 
ricoid covered sides and the words “Credit as credit 


| 

_—— its deepest sympathy. i 
—_—_—— 

i L. Hersey, former Executive Secretary, Port- 


manager of the firm. He became Executive 


World” lettered in gold. Holds 12 issues. Secretary of the Association in 1929 and retired in 

There is an individual wire for each issue, September, 1946, due to a heart condition. During these 

easily inserted. Every member should years he was elected many times as a director of the New 
have a binder for each volume. Price, England Credit Bureaus and also served as President of | 
$2.50, postpaid. os a a pe that organization. An ordained elder, he was long active i 

in the affairs of the First Congregational Church in 

Order from South Portland. Surviving are his widow, two sons 


four grandchildren, a brother, sister, and several nieces 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION and nephews. George, as he was known to his many 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri friends and associates, will be greatly missed by those who 








had the pleasure to know him. 
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John T. Cambia 
in T. Cambia, Credit Manager, The Shepard Ci 


Providence, Rhode Island. for 34 vears, died at his home 


15 195] ifter a long illness. He was born 
Johnston and served in World War | overseas with 

Enyineers. He was a past president of the Ret 

t Granters of Rhode Island and had been a memb« 

ward of directors since 1934 and was also a pas 
president of the New England Credit Granters and 
member of its board of directors for several terms. H 
was a former director of the N. R. C. A., and remnbe 
of the Quarter Centur Club Besides his widow, he 
leaves «O ind ¢ siste o whom we exte hi ¢ 
uy itest s mpath 


Harry G. Timmer 





Harry G. Timmer, Credit Manage Alms & Doepke 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the past 30 years, died March 15 
L951, after long illness. He had been with Alms & 
Doepke tor 45 years He le is widow, a son, three 
siste ) the ind 1 wrar hee whot we eX 
re io y itest mpa I 





New Position for A. J. King 
\. J. King, for many vears, Credit Manager, Scrantor 
Drv Goods Co., Scranton, Pa., has become associated with 


the Kennard-Pyvle Co., Wilmington, Delaware 


Miller and Paine Personnel Changes 

Earl Heironymus became associated with Miller & 
Paine, Lincoln, Nebraska, credit department during his 
senior vear at high school He continued part time dur 
ing his study of business administration and upon his 
raduation from the University of Nebraska in 1949 he 
became Assistant Credit Manager At the age of 25, h 
was named Credit Manager on March 1, 1951. During 
the 76 vears’ existence of Miller & Paine, there have been 
two former Credit Managers, G. O. Smith, from 1902 
1927, and J. L. Owens, from 1928-1951. Mr. Smith is 
now Treasurer and Mr. Owens is General Office Man 
ager and Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
Mr. Smith became the first president of the Lincoln Re 
tail Credit Association when it was organized in 1916 
and Mr. Owens served as president in 1930. 


Regulation W Violation 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem released the following press statement on February 
23, 1951: “The United States District Court at Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has issued an injunction against A 
Harris doing business as A. Harris Motor Sales, a dealer 
in used automobiles in Pittsburgh, enjoining him from 
further violations of Consumer Credit Regulation W 
Regulation W provides that credit for the instalment 
financing of certain listed articles, including automobiles 
shall not be extended without obtaining a down payment 
in the amount prescribed by the regulation. In the case 
of automobiles the present terms of the regulation require 
a down payment of one-third of the cash price of the 
automobile and the balance must be paid within 15 
months. In this case the defendant had violated the 
regulation by not obtaining required down payments in 
a number of sales as well as by failing to maintain and 
make available to Reserve Bank investigators adequate 
records.” 
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25th success-yeor with Sears, Roebuck; Jordan Marsh; 
May Co.; and other top stores, large and small. 


FREE CREDIT 


SALES PROMOTION ANALYSIS 


Lester Brozman, America's No. 1 retail credit sales and direct mail 


cuthority, will analyze your credit soles promotion program 


WRITE TODAY « NO OBLIGATION 
These are the results created by our unusual mdse.-fashion approach: 
For Ace Akron A 50% 
oct Sse Sion, NEW CHARGE * **” ¢ 
11,000 Active ACCOUNTS Response! om 
Se int mm 
WE REVIVE 50% to 70% INACTIVES 
3725 (50°) Inactives in famed Texas store $241 000 
’ 


bought within six months, ot 2°), cost 


LESTER brozman an» ca. 


160 FIFTH AVENUE; N.Y. Cc. 10 




















Kansas City, Kansas 


The new officers of the Retail Credit Associatior 
Kansas Cit Kansas t President. Frank ‘“Turne 
Home State Bank; Vice Presidents, Herbert | Pe 
Pontiac Co.; C. W. Reeder, Reeder’s Home Applia 
Store; Mrs. Bertha Johnstone, The Leader Clothing Co 
ind Secret Mrs. \ Phon Ande | 
ture Cc 


New Position for John F. Reichert 
John | Reichert has been named Credit Manage 
Grand Leader Department Store, Fort Wayne, Indiar 
He succeeds William Weber who resigned. Mr. Reichert 


was formerly assistant man iver Lyton’s, Chi ro, Il 


C. E. Wolfinger Honored by Lit Associates 

Clarence ‘} W olfinger President National Reta 
Credit Association, and Credit Manager, Lit Brothers 
Philadelphia, Pa., was recently honored by his associates 
at a dinner meeting climaxing a conference on “Short 
Cuts in the Modern Consumer Credit Collection Office 
More than 100 persons heard testimonials given him by 
a score of his associates and friends. A scroll, expressing 
appreciation of Mr. Wolfinger both as a “boss” and 
credit executive, was read by John Mathers, Lit’s As 


sistant Credit Manager Individual tributes then fol 


lowed, testifying to the honor guest's abilities and attain 
ment in the credit world. The tribute was also given an 
unusual touch by the Lit credit staff. Staged to respond 
to our “Buy a Brick” campaign, the group had a hod 
carrier with a load of bricks burst into the room, demand 
ing to see the honored guest. The load was handed to Mr 
Wolfinger along with a check for $50.00 to pay for 50 
bricks. Other checks were also presented as donations by 
those in attendance, and by The Credit Bureau, Wilming 
ton, Del 
Walla Walla, Washington 


The new officers of the Walla Walla Valley Mer 
chants Association, Walla Walla, Wash., are President 
4. J. Naimy, Naimy Furniture Co.; Vice President, 
Melvin Brunton, Gardner & Co.; and Secretary, H. | 


McGahey, Credit Bureau of Walla Walla. 
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Our Dream Comes True 


CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER, Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Penna., 
President, National Retail Credit Association 


E WOULD LIKE every member of the 

National Retail Credit Association to visit 
the new and permanent International Headquar 
ters. For those members presently unable to come 
to St. Louis, perhaps this article will help to pic 
ture the N. R. C. A.’s new home, and cause you 
to share our pride and deep satisfaction at this 
outstanding achievement in Association history. 
Your National Office today has its own building, 
worthy of its significance in the nation’s economy 
and eloquently expressive of the growing impor 
tance of the retail credit granting profession. 

This modern and beautiful two-story brick building 
with about 4,000 square feet working area, at 375 Jack- 
son Avenue in University City, a suburb of St. Louis, is 
the realization of a dream. It is the material fulfillment 
of the vision and courage of those who direct the affairs 
of the National. For many years, General Manager 
Treasurer Lindley S$. Crowder, and many of the direc- 
tors have felt that the Association should build or acquire 
permanent and owned quarters, and thus be freed from 
the uncertainty of leases and the unpredictability of 
rentals. Early in 1950, events seemed to point to the 
fact that the right time had arrived for consideration of 
such a momentous move. 


Plans and Estimates Prepared 

Plans and estimates were accordingly prepared and 
presented to the Board of Directors at the Cincinnati 
Conference last June. Earlier, the N. R. C. A. Building 
Committee, consisting of Charles Reno, Earl E. Paddon, 
the late David D. Bolen, and Mr. Crowder, had looked 
at several location possibilities both downtown and in the 
suburban area. After much careful deliberation, the 
vacant lot at Jackson and Pershing Avenues was purchased. 
Estimates of building costs were secured from Arthur 
A. Arnold, St. Louis contractor of wide experience. At 
the Directors’ meeting, as President, I was privileged to 
have the opportunity of expressing the unanimous and 
enthusiastic vote of the Board, which gave Mr. Crowder 
the necessary approval to proceed with his plans. 

It was at that same Board meeting in Cincinnati that 
the BUY A BRICK campaign was inaugurated, thus 
permitting the entire membership to have a personal part 
in the historic project. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found details of the progress of that financial effort. 
Sufficient to say here that this “sharing” is but another 
evidence of the steel-strong bonds of mutual interest and 
friendship that unite us. The new office building, in a 
special and unique sense, is truly YOUR building. May 
we remind those who have not already done so, and who 
wish to contribute to the BUY A BRICK fund, that we 
shall welcome their gifts. The names of all members 
associations, and bureaus contributing will be engrossed 
on a permanent record for our archives. 

The location is well-nigh perfect. Away from the 
congested downtown district, and in a semi-residential 
neighborhood, the office is near the rapidly growing 
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shopping area of Clayton, one of St. Louis’ most attrac 
tive suburban developments. Just a comfortable walk 
from the building is the Clayton branch of Famous-Barr 
Company. Other St. Louis department and specialty 
stores, including Scruggs Vandervoort Barney, Kline’s, 
Lammert Furniture Co., Peck and Peck, Boyd's, Jac- 
card's, have, or soon will have, branches in Clayton 

You will see from the picture of the building on the 
front cover of this issue that the outside appearance 
blends with the fine type of homes nearby. Incidentally, 
the Association’s new neighbors are very friendly, and 
have extended a cordial welcome. The grass is growing 
nicely from the newly laid sod, and soon the bushes and 
ivy that have been planted will add additional beauty to 
the surroundings. It is a dignified structure, combining 
attractiveness and utility to an unusual degree. 

Throughout the construction period Mr. Crowder 
worked closely with the contractor. Every effort was 
made to reduce to a bare minimum the future expense of 
upkeep and maintenance. While this necessarily added 
somewhat to the original cost, there is no doubt but that 
considerable operation savings will be effected. All inside 
walls are panelled with mahogany plywood and the doors 
are of birch finish to match. About all they will need 
for many years to come will be an occasional wax pro 
tective coating. 

Being of brick construction, the outside walls will also 
require little attention. The sturdy slate roof will endure 
almost forever. All window frames, storm and screen 
sash, are of aluminum. Window sills are marble. Two 
five-ton “All-Weather Servel” gas units, provide con 
stantly controlled even temperature. Ceilings are fire- 
resistant and soundproof. Modern fiuorescent lighting 
fixtures provide perfect illumination. Floors are covered 
with asbestos tile; stairs, reception room and Mr. Hert’s 
office with rubber tile. Mr. Crowder’s office is carpeted. 
Modestly colorful window drapes in the three private 
offices harmonize with the richness of the mahogany 
veneer panelling. 


We Enter the Building 


Entering the building through the front center en 
trance, on either side of the first floor are two spacious 
offices. One of these will later be furnished as a con- 
ference room for the use of committees visiting St. Louis, 
or perhaps for some other purpose not yet determined. 
The other office is used by Miss Esther Rohlfing for her 
addressograph equipment and addressograph plate files 
In the rear of the first floor is the ample stockroom. 
Here are stored the books, supplies, stickers, and other 
materials for sale to members. The mailing and wrap 
ping section is in the stockroom, and handy to the rear 
entrance. A blacktop asphalt driveway to the rear en 
trance, and to the one-car garage, facilitates the move- 
ment of incoming and outgoing shipments of supplies 
This driveway emerges on University Drive, which runs 
at a right angle to Jackson Avenue on the south side, thus 
enabling full utilization of the entire front width of the 
lot for the building. 
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On the ground floor are the staff restrooms, and also a 
pleasant staff lounge. This lounge is equipped with a 
“Servel” refrigerator, electric plate, and colorful tables 
and chairs. It offers an agreeable and pleasant room for 
staff lunches and rest periods. 


The private and general offices are on the second floor. 
They are approached by a wide fifteen-step stairway, pro 
tected by an aluminum balustrade. The first view the 
visitor receives is of the reception room, and the framed 
photographs of all past presidents, beginning with L. $ 
Gilfillan, President, 1912-1913. This gallery of portraits 
is a constant reminder of the distinguished men who have 
served the Association in years gone by. In themselves 
they are part of the history and growth of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 


Arrangement of Offices 


The gracious Mrs. Daniel J. Hannefin has her desk 
between the two front offices, and in addition to her other 
duties, receives visitors. Mr. Crowder’s office occupies the 
east front and south side of the second floor. Arthur H. 
Hert, Secretary of the Association and Associate Editor of 
The Creprr Wor .p, has the other front office on the 
north and east side. Miss Mary Riordan, Mr. Crowder’s 
secretary, has her office adjacent to his. To the rear of 
Mr. Hert’s office is a room for his secretary and Mr 
Berry’s. Adjacent to that office is the office used by Leon- 
ard Berry, Educational Director. The remainder of the 
second floor is devoted to the general offices. Here, Miss 
Gertrude O’Connell, Membership Secretary and Office 
Manager, and her assistants keep membership records and 
accomplish all other office procedures, including billing 
and accounting. 

Thursday, April 12, 1951, was an important day in the 
history of the Association. On that day was held “Open 
House.”” While the staff actually moved from the Shell 
Building on March 9, there were still many finishing 
touches to be applied. The last painter and carpenter 
left just the day before “Open House.” Everything was 
ready for the guests. 

Over three hundred people accepted the invitation to 
celebrate the occasion, and to see the building. Twenty- 
six magnificent floral pieces, sent from near and far, gave 
the offices a festive air. Every member of the staff, and 
also Mesdames Crowder, Hert, and Berry were on hand 
to welcome the visitors and show them around. To my 
great pleasure it was possible for me to be in St. Louis, 
and together with First Vice-President Rovce Sehnert, 
of The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kansas, represented the 
officers of the Association. 

We were distinctly honored by the presence of three 
past presidents, Messrs. Dean Ashby, Hugh L. Reagan 
and Earl E. Paddon. These gentlemen added greatly to 
the affair. 

George P. Johns, Decatur, Illinois, and President, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Inc.; Harold A. 
Wallace, A. C. B. of A. Executive Vice-President ; Carl 
Roewe; John Spafford; Otto H. Lanfersieck; A. C. B. 
of A. staff members, and their wives, graced the occasion 
and were cordially welcomed. Among other Bureau 
Managers visiting us were Lloyd Dye of Kansas City; 
A. J. Kruse of St. Louis; Graydon Boyd of Belleville, 
Illinois; Harold M. Pea of East St. Louis, Illinois; and 
Howard F. Otstot of Alton, Illinois. We were especially 
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gratified to number at least three N. R. C. A. Life Mem 
bers in the crowd: Messrs. George Neuman, H. R 
Zollinger, and C. F. Jackson, the latter Vice-President 
of the N. R. C. A. in 1916-1917. We would like to be 
able to list all our visitors, but you will agree that such 
would be impossible. However, we are grateful to all 
who showed their interest by attending “Open House.” 

Heard on every side were complimentary comments 
about the building, and praise for the farsightedness 
which brought a dream to complete realization. From 
the credit executives of St. Louis retail stores, banks, and 
other firms, who attended in large numbers, we received 
laudatory remarks concerning the offices. Many of them 
expressed their pleasure that St. Louis should be the home 
of the National, and especially now that it is so beauti 
fully and adequately housed. 

During the evening, light refreshments, fruit punch 
coffee, and hors d'oeuvres were served. Mr. Crowder 
was observed to be everywhere at once, in his customary 
energetic manner, as he welcomed the guests, and mod 
estly accepted the flood of congratulations extended to 
him. The feminine members of the staff outdid them 
selves in acting as hostesses and guides. They graciously 
explained the various individual functions and procedures 
and showed our guests around the building, and did 
everything possible to make them feel at home 

After the last visitor had left, we looked around, and 
at each other, with happy satisfaction. We had been 
privileged to be part of an historic occasion 


“Open 
House” marked not only an epoch, but the beginning of 


still further development. With membership now overt 
30,000 we have the facilities and resources to care for the 
needs of 50,000, to which membership goal our sights are 
trained. 

While our formal “Open House”’ is over, and the staff 
has settled down again to daily routine, nonetheless the 
latchstring is out for other visitors and the welcome mat 
is lettered in gold. All are most cordially invited to call 
at the office when in or near St. Louis. It will be a 
pleasure and a privilege for the staff to show you the 
headquarters from which your Association carries on the 
multitudinous affairs of our retail credit craft. 

The National Retail Credit Association renews its 
pledge of constant and unwavering efforts in fulfilling 
its mission of service to members. The officers, directors, 
and staff rededicate themselves to the ideal of elevating 
retail credit granting to its rightful place of importance 
in the business of America. week 
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Candid Camera Pictures 


On the next two pages will be found 12 candid 
camera pictures taken at our Open House, April 12, 
1951. On page 18 will be found a list of those 
appearing in these pictures. 
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N.R.C.A.’s Open House, April 12, 1951 





LISTED BELOW are the names of the visitors at 
our Open House, April 12, 1951, shown in the 12 
candid camera pictures illustrated on the two pre- 
ceding pages: 


1—L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, National 
Retail Credit Association, at his desk. In the background is 
one of the many beautiful floral pieces. 


2—Leonard Berry, Educational Director, N.R.C.A.; Dean 
Ashby, Past President and Credit Manager, Famous-Barr, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Clarence E. Wolfinger, President, N.R.C.A., and 
Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hugh L. 
Reagan, Past President, N.R.C.A., and Credit Manager, Cain- 
Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Royce Sehnert, First Vice Presi- 
dent, N.R.C.A., The “Wichita Eagle,’ Wichita, Kan., and 
Arthur H. Hert, Secretary and Research Director, N.R.C.A. 
Seated: at the desk is General Manager-Treasurer, Crowder. 


3—Clarence E. Wolfinger and L. S. Crowder. 


4—A. L. Dye, Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Mo.; Clarence F. Jackson, Retired, Vice 
President, N.R.C.A., 1916-1917; P. O. Greer, St. Louis, Mo.:; 
and Dean Ashby. 


5—Clarence E. Wolfinger and Arthur H. Hert. 


6—Earl E. Paddon, Past President, N.R.C.A., Credit Man- 
ager, Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Clarence E. 
Wolfinger; L. S. Crowder, C. F. Jackson; and A. J. Kruse, 
Manager, Credit Bureau of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., and 
former secretary, N.R.C.A. 


7—The N.R.C.A. office staff: Sharon Hare; Phyllis Sch- 
neider; Sally Deem; Mary Riordan; Esther Rohlfing; Mrs. 
Daniel J. Hannefin; and Gertrude O'Connell. 

8—Mrs. Frank G. Nottebrok; Arthur A. Arnold, builder 
of our building; Francis Zeller, foreman; Lola M. Arnold; and 
Frank G. Nottebrok. In the background will be seen a beau:i- 
ful floral piece presented by Mr. Arnold. It is an exact replica 
of our building in colored plastic foam. 


9—In this picture are shown some of the guests entering 
the front door, with Mr. Crowder greeting them on the lower 
left. In the immediate center foreground is Mrs. Leonard 
Berry. 


10—Some of our guests around the refreshment table. The 
centerpiece was a large glass bowl of double lilies received 
from the Retail Credit Executives of Texas. 


11—Another view of the entrance. Some of the office 
staff can be seen welcoming our guests on the left side of 
the door. 


12—L. S. Crowder receiving congratulations from guests 
descending the stairs. 


Floral Pieces 


Floral pieces were received from: 

L. E. Blowers, President, Retail Credit Executives of Texas, 
San Antonio, Texas 

Arthur Arnold, Arnold Contracting Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Albert W. Lange, S. D. Leidesdorf & Co., St. Louis, Mo 

J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., and Howard Chilton, Merchants Re- 


tail Credit Association, Dallas, Texas 


Frank T. Caldwell, Retailers Credit Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Charles F. Sheldon, Philadelphia Credit Bureau, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

E. DeWitt, Seattle Credit Bureau, Seattle, Wash 

Clyde Kahlert, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Louis, Mo 
Will Ecker, Will Ecker & Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Robert Cain, Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Franke, St. Louis, Mo 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Wilke, St. Louis, Mo 
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George Kletzker, Sr., Central Engraving Co., St. Louis. Mo 
John R. Kirk, Jr., The Plaza Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Ebrecht, St. Louis, Mo 


Mr. and Mrs. Otto Broeder, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Linde- 
man, and Mr. and Mrs. M. H. VanderPearl, St. Louis, Mo 


Walter J. Taylor, Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis, 
iO 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. J. A 
Shirley, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Morgan, and Mr. and Mrs. A. L 
Petersen, St. Louis, Mo 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Manion, St. Louis, Mo 
Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis. St. Louis, Mo 
Credit Bureau of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo 

Grimm & Gorley, St. Louis, Mo. 

Associated Credit Bureaus of America, St. Louis, Mo 


C. T. Hosner, President, Dallas Retail Credit Managers 
Association, Dallas, Texas 


Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis, Mo 
The Kriegshauser Family, St. Louis, Mo 


Congratulatory Messages and Letters 


Congratulatory messages and letters were received 
from: 


Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh and the Credit Bu- 
reau, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Credit Bureau of Washington, Washington, D. C 
Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Calgary Retail Credit Granters Association and Credit 
Bureau of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Leo M. Karpeles, Past President, N.R.C.A., Burger-Phillips 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Credit Bureau of Greater Galveston, Galveston, Texas 
Credit Bureau of Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas 


E. A. Bohmeyer, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, St. Louis, 
Mo 


The staff of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, St 
Louis, Mo 


N. M. MacLeod, Spokane Credit Men’s Rating Bureau, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Harry M. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo 


C. A. Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Robert A. Ross, Past President, N.R.C.A., Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Nelle Stombs, Second Vice President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, Rock Island, III 

Joseph A. White, Past President, N.R.C.A., Harris Stores 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph H. Riggs, Past President, N.R.C.A., 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Merth E. Mortenson, The Marquette National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn 

Ben Leyerle, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

F. W. Johnson, Second Vice President, N.R.C.A., Neiman- 
Marcus, Dallas, Texas 

Philip Gleason, Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York, New 
York 

Charles E. Evans, The Aug. W. Smith Co., Spartanburg, 
s. Cc 

E. K. Barnes, Past President, N.R.C.A., First National 
Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

John R. Kirk, Jr., The Plaza Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Mo 


John F. Lilly, St. Louis County National Bank, Clayton, 
Mo 


Florida Na- 
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**BUY A BRICK”’ 


News 


“Buy a Brick” Comments 


Enclosed is our check for $250.00 which is the contribution 
of the Retail Credit Association of Seattle to the ‘Buy a Brick’ 
campaign. We are happy to have a part in this fine project 
and wish you every success toward its early completion.’ 

Harold J. Schrupp, President, Retail Credit Association 
Standard Service Tire Co., Seattle, Wash 


“The Boston Retail Credit Women’s Association 
has recently passed its fourteenth birthday and to 
celebrate the occasion we are sending you the en- 
closed check for 14 bricks. We hope in this way to 
spread the cement of friendship for the future pros- 
perity of the N.R.C.A."—Ruth E. Davis, President, 
ee Retail Credit Women’s Association, Boston, 

ass. 


We are enclosing our check for $10.00 from the Macon 
Credit Women’s Club for the building fund of the N.R.C.A 
We are proud of the fact that we will have such a building.’ 
—Mary Ruark, President, Macon Credit Women's Club, 
Macon, Georgia 


“The attached check for $54.00 covers our contribu- 
tion to the ‘Buy a Brick’ campaign. It represents a 
dollar for each of the 54 credit bureaus in the mem- 
bership of the New England Credit Bureaus. Our 
best wishes for your success in reaching the goal you 
have set.”—Charles H. Farreli, Treasurer, New Eng- 
land Credit Bureaus, New Haven, Conn. 


Here is my personal check for 10 bricks for the new home 
of the National. I am sure District 10 will have a check for 
at least 100 bricks and we may have some funds left from the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of the Pacific Northwest's treasury 
to buy a few bricks.”"—Walter A. Jensen, Field Secretary, Dis 
trict 10, Portland, Ore. ms re 

“The members of the Sun-Sational Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Pueblo. Colorado, gave their hearty 
approval to contribute $10.00 toward the new build- 
ing for the N.R.C.A. Our best wishes for your con- 
tinued success in the ‘Buy a Brick’ campaign.”—Es- 
ther R. Burbach, Treasurer, Pueblo, Colo. 


. 


“The Retail Credit Men's Association of Trenton takes great 
pride in contributing in their small way to your wonderful ‘Buy 
a Brick’ campaign. We are enclosing our check for $50.00 to 
show our appreciation for the great help our local has derived 
from the National Association.”"—Edward M. Gallagher, Presi 
dent, Retail Credit Men’s Association, Trenton, New Jersey 

“Enclosed is our check for $10.00 from the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association Credit Granters’ Club for the 
building fund to purchase bricks for the new building 
of the N.R.C.A."—C. A. Siegfried, Manager-Secre- 
tary, Business Men's Association, Moline, IIl. 


“Enclosed find check for $5.00 as our contribution to the ‘Buy 
a Brick’ campaign. It is a pleasure to be able to do our smal! 
bit in helping the N.R.C.A. in erecting a permanent home.’ 
—Mrs. Ruth Grant, President, Cincinnati Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, The Fair Store, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“We are enclosing herewith a check for $25.00 
which was voted at our board of directors’ meeting 
as the Retail Credit Managers’ Association's con- 
tribution to the ‘Buy a Brick’ campaign. We expect 
to have a delegation of 8 to 12 people at the confer- 
ence in Chicago. Our board voted to promote such 
a caravan and to urge as many as possible to attend.” 
R. W. Matthews, General Manager, Credit Bureau 
of Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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We are enclosing our usual check for monthly dues and I 
am glad to see the figure is up to normal. In addition we are 
attaching our offering for the ‘Buy a Brick’ campaign because 
we know how much we are indebted to vou and the N.R.C.A 
for past courtesies and valuable assistance H. O. Schultz, 
President, Credit Bureau of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


“Attached is our check for $36.00 which represents 
the individual contributions to the ‘Buy a Brick’ 
campaign instigated by President Wolfinger. It rep- 
resents $1.00 per member for our 36 members.”— 
Charles W. Swan, Secretary, South Jersey Credit 
Managers Association, Camden, New Jersey 


Enclosed is our check in the amount of $25.00 as a con 
tribution from the Associated Credit Bureaus of Illinois to your 
Buy a Brick’ campaign. Best Wishes for your success in this 
George P Johns, Secretary, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Illinois, Decatur, Ill 


venture 
“The Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Greater 
Houston would like to have a small part in the ‘Buy 
a Brick’ campaign. It is indeed a pleasure to enclose 
our check for $10.00."—Beatrice Williams, President, 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Houston, Texas. 


“We are happy to enclose our check for $15.00 for the ‘Buy a 
Brick’ campaign. We sincerely hope you are having wonderful 
success in this worthy undertaking."—Edna Marie Roberts, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Shreveport Credit Women's Club, Shreve- 
port, La 


“Our check in the amount of $5.00 is enclosed to 
apply on the ‘Buy a Brick’ fund.”—Pauline Sulli- 
van, Treasurer, Big Spring Credit Women’s Club, 
Big Spring, Texas. 


AN UNUSUAL 
STICKER 


National Retail! THIS MOST UNUSUAL 
Credit STICKER has been designed for 

Association use by members. 

They should be used on letter- 
heads of the credit department and 
on statements on which a previous 
month's balance has been brought forward. 

THIS STICKER carries the prestige of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association and the slogan, 
*‘Guard Your Credit As a Sacred Trust,’’ is an 
excellent educational message. Order a supply 
today. 

SHOWN ABOVE actual size, they are printed in 
the National’s colors, bronze blue on gold gummed 


wre $3.00 per thousand 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Mo. 


MEMBER 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
Recent Reports and Actions of Defense Agencies 


In his first report to the President, Director of De 
tense Mobilization, Charles E. Wilson, states that, [ 
to now, the consuming public has scarcely felt the impact 
of Government controls over production and distribution 
Production of most consumer items during the first quar 
ter of 1951 actually exceeded production during the same 
period of 1950.” It is pointed out that output of civilian 
goods has held to these high levels “because defense orders 
have been placed in large quantities only in recent 
months,” and that time is required to organize defense 
production on a large-scale basis. The report states, how 
ever, that during the remaining three quarters of 1951 
scarce materials going into non-defense production will be 
increasingly restricted, with the greatest over-all restric 
tions, “under present schedules” occurring late in 1951 
and early in 1952. The electronics industry seems to be 
an excellent example of the situation. The report states 
that the current near-capacity production level of that 
industry is approximately $4.5 billion, since “heavy mili 
tary demand for electronics equipment has scarcely yet 
been felt,” and that the full impact will not come until 
tanks, planes, and automatically controlled weapons reach 
the mass production stage. 

The forty-page report devotes about two pages to 
credit policies and controls, all of which, including con 
sumer credit controls, are directed at “bearing down on 
total demand by limiting purchasing power.” The report 
summarizes the principal steps taken thus far, with which 
we are all familiar. Of particular interest and signifi 
cance as we look toward the future is the statement that: 
“More, however, needs to be done in each of the fields of 
credit controls, taxes, and savings.”’ 

The Defense Production Administration has approved 
its first “production pool” for the purpose of speeding 
detense production work through prime and subcontracts. 
This pool, designated “Omaha Industrie;, Inc.,”” involves 
one hundred small manufacturing cencerns in Omaha, 
Nebraska. The announcement from Defense Production 
Administration indicates that ten or twelve other pools 
are in process of organization in other states. Such volun 
tary programs when found to be in the public interest are 
authorized under the Defense Production Act of 1950 
The announcement stated that “the activities of the 
Omaha pool will be concerned only with defense work 
undertaken by members and that the pool specifically 
excludes regular commercial business."” The pool mem 


bers, having a wide variety of skills and facilities, will be 


able to perform metal fabrication, machine shop work 
garment and canvas fabrication, woodworking, plastic 
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fabrication, paint and chemical manufactur 
work. 
It is likely that such activities will ultimately, 
siderable influence upon volume of retail sales it 
where located. In connection with such pools during 
World War II, it has been estimated that one such poo 
brought to the area involved over $100,000,000 of pro 
curement contracts which otherwise would not have 
received by manufacturing establishments in that area 
The Detense Production Administration release whicl 
was dated April 26, 1951, stated that “The placing 
military contracts has not been fast enough to pick up the 
slack of all industries facing cutbacks because of m 
rial shortages. Action is being taken 
military procurement program and ettorts are | 
to spread contracts across industry as widely as possible 
to broaden the industrial base of the procurement pr 


gram and to turther utilize existing industrial capacity 


JUDICIAL 


Credit Losses Cannot Constitute Basis for 
Exemption from Some State 
Fair Trade Laws 


A cash retailer sold articles on which he had fair trad 
contracts with a manufacturer at less than the minimum 
price established by such contracts. He argued that h 
was in competition with others who sold such commodi 
ties on installment credit and that, therefore, the latte: 
by such credit sales obtained a concession from the manu 
facturer not available to the retailer. The cash retaile 
offered to prove that the installment houses suffered a 
20 per cent credit loss. The Delaware Chancery Court 
answered that even after the sale of a commodity to a 
retailer, the manufacturer still owns his good will and 
may protect it under the Fair Trade Act. Since the 
cash retailer purchased the manufacturer's commodities 
knowing of the fixed resale prices, he was barred trom 
arguing that such prices were not binding upon him 
Sunbeam Corp. v. Klein decided March 27, 1951, Del 
Ch. Ct., New Castle County. 


Labeling Standards Promulgated by Trade 
Association and Plan for Policing Them 
Held Legal Under New York State 
Anti-Trust Law 


The National Association of Bedding Manufacturers 
put into effect in the State of New York a plan for the 
labeling and sale ef pillows. Labeling standards were 
promulgated ; and if after inspection a retailer was found 
selling pillows which varied by more than 15 per cent 
from the quality listed on the label both he and the manu 
facturer who supplied him were informed of the results 
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States, he has acquired a national reputation in 


credit field 


He is Vice president ot the Retail Credit } xecutives o 
Management 


Association, 


Texas and former chairman of the Credit 
Division of the National Retail Dry Goods 
and a member of 
council of that organization. 
Mr. Johnson will coordinate the advertising 
mail, display, customer 
operations of the specialty store 

William F. Cofer, Jr., has been named Credit 
ager to succeed Mr. Johnson. 
1946 
he 


As Sales Promotion 


tor. 
fashion promotion and 


in 
ager 


Alexandria, Egypt, and Bombay, India 
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credit operation w hich has charge customers as far away 


The National Retail Credit Association congratulates 


both of these members for their well-deserved promotions 
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LEONARD BERRY 


OT ALL STORES and firms are affected by the 
N current business situation that has been labelled an 
inventory recession. However, there is ample evidence 
that, in some quarters and in some lines, sales resistance 
is strong. While this condition might prove to be of 
short duration, merely a lull, managers of credit sales 
of firms whose sales are lagging, can stimulate business 
activity by plugging the advantages of credit. 

Here and there, we find some doubt expressed as to 
the wisdom of promoting credit sales when the outlook 
is seemingly uncertain. The reply to that is that there 
seldom exists a completely clear outlook; ample and 
plausible reasons usually abound for timidity and appre- 
hension. Actually, vigorous credit sales promotion pro- 
grams would seem to be perfectly sound, and even neces- 
sary, at this particular time. 


Employment, one major yardstick of retail credit 
management, is at an all-time high. In March, 195], 
civilian employment was placed by the Census Bureau at 
60,179,000. The number of persons in jobs rose 1,274,- 
000 during the month. Unemployment fell 260,000 to a 
total of 2,147,000, the lowest March figure in four years. 

Surely credit managers should tackle the problem of 
getting new credit customers, and inducing those on the 
books to buy more. Top management, anxious to reduce 
inventories and stimulate sales, will welcome assistance 
from the credit executive in moving goods trom ware 
house to consumer. 


It is gratifying to note that increased importance is 
being attached by store owners and executive managers 
to the matter of better communications in general. Busi- 
ness success depends on many factors. Some of these, in 
cluding merchandise display, store layout, physical plant, 
and others, have achieved the recognition they well de 
serve. The fact that communications powerfully affect 
public relations is being stressed by enlightened store 
executives. 

Under the umbrella term, communications, cluster all 
the ways in which we communicate with customers. 
Often we think only of letters as communications, but 
we should also consider printed forms of all kinds, state- 
ments, signs, directions, interviews, telephone conversa 
tions and others, as part of communications. Each one 
can, to a greater or less degree, create or destroy good 
will. 

Every communication has a twofold responsibility 
first, to convey a message, and second, to make the re 
cipient of that message more friendly toward us and 
our stores. Many communications accomplish the first, 
but fail to do the second. Store owners, who are angered 
and properly so, at the sight of dust, dirt and litter on 
the selling floors in some instances, complacently tolerate 
communications from their business houses that are de 
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void of attractiveness or beneficial selling influence. 

Good communications are partners with tine merchar 
dise, complete stocks, convenient location and attractive 
establishments in gaining and retaining customer af 
proval. From the competitive viewpoint, better com 
munications give a great advantage. As credit depart 
ments are among the most prolific sources of communica- 
tions, the responsibility is especially theirs to make sure 
that every communication, of whatever type, adds to bet- 
ter public relations. 

Here are just two small but important examples; store 
directories often place CREDIT DEPARTMENT, not 
under “C”, where the customer logically expects to find 
it, but under “O” for OFFICES. Signs directing the 
customer to the credit offices are often obscure and thus 
the stranger is obliged to ask for directions 

Cashier's windows must necessarily, for personnel 
reasons, be closed at certain times. More often than not 
the sign placed in the window indicating such fact reads 
CLOSED—NEXT WINDOW, where surely the ad 
dition of that powerful little word, PLEASE, would 
make the message more palatable to the hurried customer. 
Part of 
personality consists of the way we do and say things 
Credit managers would do well to take all the ways in 
which they communicate with customers, and examine 
them. Unless those communications accomplish the twin 
functions of telling the message, and building good will, 
worth-while improvements can be made. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™——> 

Illustration No. 1. H. C. Kanske, Credit Man 
ager, H. C. Prange Co., Sheboygan, Wis., uses a novel 
approach to the perennial small balance problem 


Stores, as well as people, have personalities 


Printed 
notices have been sent, and now a letter is necessary. 
The amount involved, however, does not warrant great 
pressure. ‘This friendly and appealing letter has just the 
right touch. 

Illustration No. 2. This series of six collection 
notices is shown by the courtesy of E. F. Horner, Man 
ager of Credit Sales, Kline’s, St. Louis, Mo. They are 
inserted with monthly statements at the discretion of the 


collection supervisor. Printed on 60 lb. ripple bond 


white paper, they reflect the good taste and quality typi 


ad 4 


cal of Kline’s. They measure 3” x 5 


Illustration No. 3. Charles E. Evans, Credit Man 
ager, Aug. W. Smith Company, Spartanburg, S. C., also 
places reliance on printed collection forms and we are 
grateful to him for allowing us to reproduce four of his 
series. Note the effective wording of these fine notices 
Different colors are used to heighten the effect. Note 
These forms shown through the courtesy of Perry Peach 
Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Gaanting Ered in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 





Human Relations—Past and Present 


S. BERNSTEIN, Reliable Toy Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


T IS AN established fact that human nature 

does not change. The basic passions of man 
kind, such as, love, hate, jeolousy, greed, desire 
for power over one’s fellows, are the same today 
as they were at the time of Adam. One of the 
reasons why Shakespeare’s works retain their ap 
peal throughout the centuries, is that the foibles, 
weaknesses, and passions he depicted in his charac 
ters are recognizable, in every age, as belonging to 
people then living. Certain it is that insofar as 
human behaviour is concerned, Solomon’s maxim 
that “there is nothing new under the sun” holds 
good. 

Yet, if we review history, we are impressed by the 
changes in human attitudes that have been brought about 
by the ever increasing complexities of advancing civiliza 
tion. The human traits are the same, but changing con 
ditions have forced different modes of application, both 
on the part of nations and individuals. 


Wars Brought About by Greed 


Take, for example, the wars of antiquity and their 
aftermaths. They were brought about by greed, lust for 
power, jealousy, and the other basic passions which 
underlie the aggressions of our own day. In primitive 
ages, however, when the structure of society was com- 
paratively simple, the victor proceeded to enjoy his con- 
quests by enslaving the vanquished, heaping miseries upon 
them to punish them for living. Ariovistus, the ancient 
German commander who opposed Julius Caesar in his 
early campaigns in Gaul, was typical of those who ex- 
emplified the “Might is Right’ doctrine. He was arro 
gant, ruthless, supremely self-confident to the point of 
deriding the abilities of others, and utterly devoid of any 
consideration for anyone, even his own soldiers who had 
placed him in his position of eminence. On the other 
hand, Julius Caesar, while being a great military leader, 
was the first to recognize that kindliness, even to the 
vanquished, pays off. He saw that to consolidate his 
gains, and to be free to proceed unhampered to further 
conquests, it was necessary to gain the goodwill of his 
erstwhile enemies. Indeed, Roman policy at this period 
and for over 200 years following it was based on these 
principles, and the decline of the great ancient Empire 
began when the Roman rulers reverted to the Ariovistus 
type. It cannot be denied that the ultimate aim of all 
dictators, whether ruthless or benevolent, is the same. 
Each seeks self-aggrandizement by the exercise of superior 
might. They differ only in methods. Experience has 
shown that those choosing the “benevolent” system are 
“ahead of the game”’. 

Let us take another example, closer to home. The 
British captured French Canada and were officially recog- 
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nized as conquerors by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. As 
such, the British could have wiped out every vestige of 
French rule. Instead, they chose to establish the French 
language on a par with English in Parliament and in the 
Courts, retained French Civil Law, and respected the 
customs and usages of their vanquished foemen. It was 
contended by many statesmen at the time and 
some, since) that this policy was a mistake; that, if the 
British had exercised the rights of conquerors and had 
ruthlessly stamped out every trace of French occupation, 
Canada would have been saved much agitation and 
strife that has plagued the country for many years. Is 
that true? Hardly. The verdict of history is that in 
all probability there would not have been a Canada at 
all, if, during the American Revolution, with American 
armies at Quebec and Montreal, the French Canadians 
had not joined their benevolent English conquerors in 
defending the country wherein their culture and heritage 
had been preserved. 

Thus, we see that with the advancing centuries, man- 
kind has learned that it pays to control and modify some 
of its basic traits. In the meantime, life has become more 
complex. With the advance of civilization through re 
search, discovery and invention, the standards of living 
have been raised for many millions of people in those 
countries which have kept abreast of developments. It 
became increasingly apparent that in order to take full 
advantage of this progress, nations could not live unto 
themselves alone. Each country, with its peculiar climate 
and natural resources, the specialized skills of its people, 
and its geographic position, has something unique to con- 
tribute to the “pool” of products and services which go 
to make up our modern way of life. We can hardly 
pick up a single object in our home or in our office, 
whether it be an article of furniture, a piece of clothing, 
ora bit ot food, that does not, In some way, incorporate 
within itself the products of many lands and the skill and 
toil of many hands thousands of miles away who, at that 
very moment, are enjoying the fruits of our own labour. 
International trade has become part of our way of life, 
and our own welfare has become inextricably bound up 
with the well-being of the peoples of the earth. 


Ravages of War 


It follows, therefore, that when any nation is devas 
tated by the ravages of war, its economy put out of 
gear, and its productiveness destroyed, not only are its 
own people the sufferers, but they are joined in miseries 
by its conquerors. It fact, current history proves that 
the adverse effect upon the victors may be even greater 
than upon the vanquished. Hence it becomes a matter of 
self-interest to put into the background our natural 
tendency to oppress a vanquished foeman. Our arro- 
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Sales Promotions—Office Procedures 


aceite ot etl ance 


Credit & Collection Problems 


Use of Telephone in Collections 


ONTINUING OUR discussion of collection 
[: methods and procedures, let us talk about the tele 
phone as an effective and economical collection tool. 
Particularly after two or three collection notices or re- 
minders have gone unheeded, a telephone call to the cus- 
tomer is justified. It is necessary to find out the reason 
for non-payment and the telephone is one valuable way 
of doing this. Many large stores, as well as smaller, 
regard the telephone as an indispensable ally. 

Seldom do telephone calls cost more than a few cents. 
Thé average length of telephone calls, less than three 
minutes. Compared with the cost of preparation and 
mailing of even a processed form letter, certainly the 
telephone possesses clear advantages. 

One tremendous value is that the customer is almost 
obliged to say something, even if only to offer a vague 
assurance that the matter will be looked into. Once in 
a while, to be sure, a customer will hang up abruptly 
after getting an inkling as to the nature of the call, but 
this seldom happens. Even when it does, there is still 
some advantage to the creditor, because surely no clearer 
revelation could be made of the customer’s attitude to- 
ward the matter. Obviously, the alert collector will be 
alarmed by this lack of cooperation and intensify his col- 
lection efforts, as well as restricting further credit. 

It is easy for customers to ignore letters and notices, 
indeed, to assert that they were never even received. 
The telephone, however, offers no such easy way out. 
It provides a direct person-to-person contact, and usually 
gets an answer quickly. One positive advantage is that 
a friendly voice and confident, cheerful manner add a 
human quality not always possible in a letter. 

There are at least two points about telephone collec- 
tion techniques that should be mentioned. First, the 
utmost courtesy should be maintained. The temptation 
to tell the debtor “a thing or two” is understandably 
strong, particularly when an indifferent or antagonistic 
customer is encountered. A few collectors, unfortu- 
nately, feel free to say things on the telephone that they 
would hesitate to put in writing, and would certainly 
not dream of saying to the customer in person. ‘This is 
a mistake. Not only is valuable good will thus destroyed, 
but the customer is given a tactical advantage. An angry, 
resentful or upbraiding approach forces the customer to 
reply in kind. Thus painful and futile arguments and 
quarrels result. 

It must be repeated that successful collection work 
consists not only of getting the money—that really is the 
smallest part of the work—the challenge lies in getting 
the money and keeping the customer’s good will. We 
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are in business to sell goods, and one principal reason we 
want the bill paid is that we can then sell that customer 
more goods. A paid-up account is always one “open to 
buy.” Bluntness and threats often lead to resentment 
and long-lasting animosity. Courtesy; and consideration, 
on the other hand, increase friendship. 

Second, the collector should put himself or herself in 
the customer’s place. The telephone often rings in the 
home at most inconvenient times. Many experienced 
telephone collectors, after having first made sure they 
have the right person on the line (an important point), 
ask if it is convenient for the customer to talk then about 
the account. If home conditions are momentarily hectic, 
it is hardly a good time to discuss such a matter. Should 
the customer so indicate, then the caller can say that he 
or she will call again later, and ask about what time 
would be most convenient. 

Usually the customer will say that it is convenient to 
talk, and thus the conversation starts out with an im- 
pression of consideration having been created. Then, 
the simple statement, “We haven’t heard from you in 
some time about your account,” calls naturally for some 
reply from the customer. It is both smart and courteous, 
after the introductory remark, to let the customer talk. 
Some grievance might come to light, an unsatisfied com- 
plaint, or perhaps, an uncorrected error on the bill. 
Naturally, the collector will listen attentively and assure 
the customer that steps will be taken to correct the 
matter. 

Almost invariably a definite promise of payment will 
be given. This should be followed up promptly if not 
fulfilled. It is important to fix in the mind of the cus- 
tomer that obligations are important, and that promises 
should be fulfilled exactly. 

Every effort should be made to secure a definite com- 
mitment from the customer. If payment is to be made 
in person, even the specific time of day at which the cus- 
tomer is to come in can be named. Should the promise 
be to mail the payment, the conversation can be closed 
with, “Thank you, Mrs. Jones, we shall look forward 
to receiving your check on Wednesday morning, that 
means you must mail it on Tuesday evening.” The 
urgency and importance of the matter can be conveyed 
by the words used, and the tone of voice employed. 

While on the subject of collection procedures, we 
should offer a word of warning about some of the more 
extreme collection “stunts.”” These have, on occasion, 
brought stores and firms into serious difficulty. For 
instance, several newspapers recently carried the story, 
which went out over the wires of a national news agency, 
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describing the unexpected effect of one such. A store 
mailed a postcard to a debtor with the message starting 
out, “Dear Jim,” signed “Love, Helen,” and asking Jim 
to call a given telephone number. There was no indi 
cation on the postal card that it came from a business 
firm. Sadly enough, the wife read the card, and think- 
ing the worst, precipitated a domestic crisis which re- 
sulted in the store being successfully sued by the husband 
for substantial money damages. 

Some of the extreme practices of a few collection 
wwencies in locating missing debtors also are open to 
possible court censure. In general, it is the best policy 
to carry on collection procedures in an open, straight- 
forward and businesslike manner. 

This does not mean, however, that all possible skill 
and ingenuity should not be used. Collectors are in 
competition with other claimants for the customer's dol 
lar, and resourcefulness and variety of approach are often 
necessary. Many stores have successfully used clever 
rhymes and humorous printed inserts with no loss of 
dignity. There are numerous attention-getting devices 
and permissible “tricks” that soften the severity of the 
cut-and-dried collection notices. Sometimes the collector 
has to resort to mild deception to gain victory. Just 
recently for example, Printers’ INK had an article 
written by E. M. Marshall from which the following 
is taken: “If you want to get your money badly enough 
to go to a bit of bother to collect it, here is a simple idea 
that got results. 

“After sending a number of statements that the cus- 
tomers had ignored, I tried a bit of psychology, but not 
without plenty of misgiving. I kept the correct balance 
as shown by the account in a private file, but sent the 
customer a statement showing a noticeable error certain 
to be detected. 

“There are different ways of doing this. You will 
probably use the scheme on only a few accounts at a 
time, the same as I did. Sometimes [ sent a statement 
which omitted the last payment. More frequently I 
saw to it that there was an error in subtraction, which 
could be easily explained as carelessness, when the cus- 
tomer called the mistake to our attention. This would 
involve either a telephone call or a personal visit. <A bit 
of cleverness in answering the phone call usually turned 
the call into a visit that quite often would result in wip- 
ing out the small balance. I always thanked the cus- 
tomer heartily for calling the ‘error’ to my attention so 
as to insure keeping her good will. 

“Tt seems nearly everyone has a bent for criticism 
which they like to exercise. It was reading a hint based 
on this idea which made me wonder if it would not work 
out in collections. 

“In the hint, a good salesman decided to use criticism 
in his advertising. He put a poster in the window in 
which he misspelled one of the advertised articles. It 
paid him well, and I proved on our accounts that it 
worked about 90 per cent of the time, too!” 

In all successful collection methods, there is one com 
mon denominator, and that is the “sales” approach to 
the problem. When the customer is “sold” on the de- 
sirability and advantage of paying, results are accom 
plished without the storm and clash that so often charac- 
terizes collections. ake 
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to make newcomers feel at ease from the moment they 
Accurate 
records are kept in the personnel office of the employee's 


are introduced to their superiors and their jobs. 


progress, and a keen personal interest is taken in his wel 
fare. Attempts are even made to help him solve his 
personal problems that arise from time to time. A wor 
ried worker cannot perform at his best, and up-to-date 
firms make it their business to free their help from this 
handicap. Do these policies pay off? Look at the record 
of the most successful firms in the United States and 
Great Britain. Ample proof is available to show that a 
firm's success is in direct ratio to the kindliness and con- 
sideration with which it treats its employees. In in- 
dustrial relations, as in international affairs, selfishness, 
or the desire for success by a firm, has been best served 
by the exercise of unselfishness 


Credit, a Phase of Human Relations 


There is one more phase of human relations that should 
be dealt with in a discussion such as this. That is credit. 
It is an important part of human relations as practiced 
between a business and its customers. Credit has been 
defined as a form of capital. It is value loaned from one 
business to another in order to assist this second enterprise 
to do a greater volume of sales than would be possible if 
it were forced to carry only the goods it can immediately 
pay for. Obviously, there must be a definite basis on 
which credit managers determine how far they want to 
go. Orthodox methods demanded a careful scrutiny of 
the customer's financial statement, his paying record, and 
the likelihood of his success. Having arrived at a de- 
cision, a credit limit was fixed, and that was that. To- 
day, the credit manager must be something more than a 
mere slave to fixed formulae. He must be a keen student 
of human nature, a business psychologist, and have an 
ability to convince people of his goodwill and sincerity. 
In short, he must be able to view a situation from the 
customer's point of view. He must visualize how a de- 
cision might affect such a customer. For example, if a 
manufacturer is selling seasonal merchandise, let us say, 
to a jobber, who must re-sell and deliver them, in turn, 
to customers of his own by a certain time, it will not do 
for the manufacturer simply to stop shipping goods just 
because the credit limit has been reached. Such a course 
can only result in the jobber losing business, and he will 
be lost to the manufacturer for many years to come. In 
a situation like this, the credit manager must “‘talk things 
over” with the customer with utmost frankness, and tak- 
ing into consideration the season of the year and con- 
ditions generally, should make suitable arrangements so 
that the supply of goods can go on without interruption. 
A good credit manager is one who does his job without 
being a handicap to the sales department and to do this, 
he needs to do some progressive thinking along the lines 
of improved human relations. 

In all phases of human activity, definite progress has 
been made to overcome natural propensities. In the 
words of Galileo, “the earth does move", and it is to be 
hoped that the human mind, governing the human heart, 
will also move, on and on, to finer thoughts and bolder 
theories. ake 
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General Business Conditions 
THE FOTAL VOLUME of business transactions that ar 


being carried on throughout the country is now about 16 per 
cent higher than it was a year ago rhe spring rise in activity 
has been about the same as it was last year, although conditions 
are somewhat spotty, and there are many wide variations 
among individual lines of business and among different parts 
of the country. Generally, production of goods has been mak- 
ing a better showing than retail trade and consumer buying 
Most recent reports indicate a lull in several fields, but changes 
from the level which has prevailed for several months have 
been slight 

The largest area in which business conditions have shown a 
greater rise than the national average is the agricultural regions 
of the Middle West. Much of this improvement has been due 
to the higher farm prices and income This stimulus has per- 
sisted even though some prices have declined moderately from 
the high point of a few months ago. Even the effect of less 
favorable conditions in the wheat-growing area of the South- 
west has not yet changed the level of business in that section 
to any great extent. Crop prospects, except for those in the 
winter wheat area, are generally favorable, and farmers intend 
to plant a larger number of acres than they did last year 

Very good conditions in the industrial areas, especially those 
around the Great Lakes, continue to be significant. They re- 
flect the high level of industrial production Factories are 
continuing to turn out large quantities of goods, and both 
employment and payrolls have risen strikingly in the durable 
goods fields, which are most directly affected by government 
orders for military supplies and equipment. Increased indus- 
trial activity in these lines is also responsible for the good 
showing in some parts of the South and the Southwest. The 
high level in the total output has been maintained in spite of 
layoffs due to large inventories of finished goods and shortages 
of raw materials in some lines 

Business continues to lag in the New England states, although 
there has been some improvement in the Boston area. Activity 
in New York is also below the national average, but it con- 
tinues to be considerably above last year. Another major area 
of lagging business is in the Southeast. Agricultural condi- 
tions are not quite favorable there as they have been in some 
other places, but there has been some improvement recently 
Weather conditions throughout the winter have been adverse, 
and have been a factor in holding down the rise in activity 

Along the Pacific Coast conditions have become even more 
favorable than they have been for several months. Throughout 
the entire area the rate of business activity has increased more 
than the national average. Further gains are expected 

In Canada, the volume of trade and industry has been mak- 
ing substantial gains with a rising volume of exports and of 
retail trade. Industrial production in many lines has also been 
forging ahead with gains of around 15 per cent over last year 
In some lines the increases have been even greater Among 
the different sections of the country the area north of Great 
Lakes has been making the best showing Also favorable is 
the region West along the Pacific Coast Agricultural condi- 
tions are becoming slightly more favorable than they have been 
in recent months, but business in the farming areas continues 
to lag slightly. The outlook is for a continued high rate of 
activity.—Business Bulletin, LaSalle Extension University, 
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Consumer Credit 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding amounted 
to 12,980 million dollars at the end of March. This was 1,903 
million above a year carlier, about the same as the end of 
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August, 1950, and 400 million below the end of October, 1950. 
The decline in instalment credit during the five months ending 
March 31 reflected decreases in automobile sale and other sale 
credit and a slight increase in instalment loans. Instalment 
credit outstanding declined 95 million dollars in March, a 
month during which a rise usually occurs. This decline com- 
pares with decreases of 203 and 182 million dollars for Janu- 
ary and February, respectively. A substantial decline in instal- 
ment sale credit during March was partly offset by an increase 
of 50 million dollars in loan credit. Charge accounts out- 
standing were reduced during March by 72 million dollars 
despite an early Easter. This decline probably reflected repay- 
ments of debt incurred during the buying wave of January. 
Total consumer credit outstanding declined 161 million dollars 
in March to 19,375 million at the month-end.—Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Retail Furniture Report 
MARCH FURNITURE STORE sales showed somewhat less 


than the usual seasonal expansion and were only slightly above 
the volume of a year earlier Instalment and charge-account 
sales increased 11 per cent and 6 per cent, respectively, while 
cash sales were but 1 per cent above the February level. Both 
cash and charge-account sales were in larger volume than a 
year ago with the latter showing the more substantial increase 
Instalment sales, however, declined moderately from the year- 
ago level 
than in February, but showed a gain of 4 per cent over the 
corresponding date of 1950 
counts rose 9 per cent in March and the ratio of collections 
during the month to accounts outstanding on the first of March 
was 11 per cent, one point higher than in the previous month 
The retail value of inventories at furniture stores rose 7 per 
cent during March and at the end of the month was 36 per 
cent larger than a year earlier. Stocks on hand on March 31 
were equivalent to approximately 6 months’ supply at the pre- 
vailing rate of sale as compared with four months’ supply or 
that date last year.—Federal Reserve Board 


Instalment accounts receivable were 2 per cent less 


Collections on instalment ac- 


Consumer Instalment Loans 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT loans outstanding at the prin- 
cipal types of lending institutions on March 31 were up | per 
cent from the end of February, and amounted to 4,593 million 
dollars. The monthly gain brought these balances 20 per cent 
above the level of March, 1950. Each type of lender reported 
a substantial gain in loan volume during March, which resulted 
in an over-all rise of 26 per cent from a month earlier and 12 
per cent from a year earlier.—Federal Reserve Board. 


Retail Instalment Credit at Furniture and 
Household Appliance Stores 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS receivable at retail furniture 
stores declined somewhat in March, compared with a small 
increase during March a year ago At the month-end, out- 
standings were but slightly above the level of the correspond- 
ing date last year. Instalment accounts outstanding at house- 
hold appliance stores on March 31 were moderately reduced 
but were almost one-third larger than those of a year earlier 
Collections on both furniture and household appliance store 
instalment accounts rose moderately in March and, when re- 
lated to first-of-month accounts receivable, yielded collection 
ratios one point above those for February The ratios for both 
types of outlet were unchanged from those of March, 1950 


Federal Reserve Board 
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DEPARTMENT STORE instalment accounts receivable 
continued to show a small decline in March. At the month 
end, however, these accounts were 22 per cent above the 
level of March 31, 1950. An increase in March collections 
on instalment accounts was reflected in the higher collection 
ratio of 20 per cent, 3 points above that for February and 
1 point above that for the preceding March. Continued re 
payment at the March rate would result in the liquidation 
of instalment accounts receivable in about 9 months, the 
same average repayment period prevailing a year earlier 
Charge accounts receivable declined further in March, in 
spite of an early Easter. The decline resulted from the fact 
that charge account collections continued to exceed charge 
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account sales, even though collections had declined and sales 
had increased from February levels. There was an increase 
in the collection ratio from 46 per cent in February to 51 
per cent in March. The average repayment period for charge 
accounts outstanding in March was 59 days, somewhat above 
the level of the corresponding period a year ago. Instal 
ment sales increased by 11 per cent during March, compared 
with increases of 26 and 22 per cent for cash and charge 
account sales, respectively. Instalment sales were but 1 per 
cent above the volume of the previous March, while cash 
sales were up 6 per cent and charge account sales 13 per 
cent.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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A Labor Saving Idea That Works 


W. O. PERLICK, Credit Sales Manager, Meachams, Fort Worth, Texas 


IN THE PAST we experienced considerable difficulty 
in obtaining the maximum performance out of our posting 
machines for several very obvious reasons. Principal of 
these reasons was an out-of-balance condition which re- 
flected, not on the posters, as much as it did on our 
me’ od of preparing predetermined totals for them to 
balance against. In addition, an abnormal length of time 
was wasted in bringing our ledgers back into balance at 
the end of each month. As a result, “necessity being the 
mother of invention,” we devised the following plan to 
arrive at predetermined totals without the messy and in- 
accurate use of adding machine tapes on each individual 
batch of tickets as well as the consolidation of figures for 
our controls. 

A spread sheet was utilized, each column headed up by 
the alphabetical split of the ledger into which these tickets 
are to go. The charge tickets, after the total amount of 
the day’s transactions had been determined by the sales 
audit unit, are set up alphabetically by ledgers and then 
the use of a Comptometer determines the individual book 
totals which are entered on this columnar sheet and bal- 
anced across to arrive at the predetermined total sub- 
mitted by the sales audit unit. This gives us a control 
figure by books as weil as a day control of the charges, 
cash and returned goods credits. After these tickets are 
set up by days and by ledgers they are then consolidated 
into batches of four days and set up alphabetically by 
books and matched into the ledgers. When in matching 
these tickets an employee determines that a ticket has been 
misread, missorted or for any reason needs to be trans- 
ferred to another ledger, the ticket is stamped FROM 
LEDGER TO LEDGER and the correct 
name is entered on a suspense control sheet. When the 
poster, in completing the cycle of postings in the ledger, 
determines that she is short or over she would immedi- 
ately go to the suspense sheet to see if there is a transfer 
in or out of this ledger. The transfer ticket, after being 
matched and posted to the correct account, is then de- 
ducted from one book and added to another immediately 
alongside of the column of figures intended for that 
particular cycle and both books are then in balance. 

The first objection to this particular procedure was, 
What happens if a charge ticket is lost? Should a charge 
ticket be short and not appear as a transfer, you will, 
under the circumstances, be able to determine in what 
ledger this particular transaction is missing. You will 
also be able to determine the day on which this particular 


transaction is missing. If, after a search through your 
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media, you fail to locate this particular ticket your only 
alternative then is to post a dummy charge to either an 
adjustment sheet at the front of this ledger or to sus- 
pense. Fortunately, in the three months we have con- 
ducted this experiment, this particular situation has failed 
to cause us any difficulty. If a cash ticket should be miss- 
ing there are several ways that this particular payment 
can be located. First, a check of the machine copies of 
that day’s work should reveal the missing ticket. Second, 
a check of your mail check listings for that day would re- 
veal your customer’s name and address and amount of 
payment. 

Each objection to this particular program has been 
carefully examined and we have still to find where the 
process we are now employing fails to give profitable and 
prompt handling of our receivables. The columnar sheet 
used is the type that can be purchased in any office supply 
store. The key to the success of the operation lies in the 
listing of transfer tickets on the suspense sheet so that at 
any time you are in a position to tell at a glance whether 
or not any out-of-balance condition is directly caused by 
a transfer. 


Post and Billing Machines 


We are using two Elliott-Fisher posting and billing 
machines, Our active accounts total approximately 
13,000 and our statements are all sent out the last day 
of the month. We close our books either on the 24th 
or 25th depending upon the week end and have found 
since we have employed this particular procedure that our 
books not only are posted in time to mail our statements 
promptly but our out-of-balance condition for the first 
three months has been less than $10.00. Checking for 
errors has been reduced to a minimum by the use of an 
old balance pickup register on our posting machines. 
This eliminates the need for a tape listing of the old 
balances to which media have been posted. 

This is being submitted with the thotght in mind that 
some other organization of comparable size might possibly 
be experiencing the same difficulties we did and could 
very easily set up their posting controls patterned after 
this plan without much difficulty. An additional feature 
of this particular arrangement is the elimination of a 
daily posting to a master control ledger sheet. We now 
post a batch total of four, days’ tickets eliminating 25 per 
cent of the entries needed to arrive at a month-end con- 
trol figure. Should this particular plan be of interest or 
more detailed information needed we will be happy to 
supply any additional information necessary. week 
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GIMBEL BROS., Philadelphia, Pa., has installed a cycle 
billing procedure. In order to put the new service in 
operation, they purchased 100 Remington Rand cyclomatic 
filing cases, National Cash bookkeeping machines as well as 
several units of photographic equipment. 

~*~ * * 

CREDIT REPORTING is a science to which men of 
first-rate ability are devoting their lives, and it is worthy of 
the efforts which they devote to it, measured by the savings 
and advantages to organized society which it contributes. 

x~* * 

BECAUSE A Pittsburgh’s department store clerk waited 
on two ‘Mrs. Joneses’ at one time, one of them was arrested 
on a charge of false pretense. The real ‘Mrs. Jones’ who 
lost the plate several months ago, happened to be at the 
same counter. 

x~* * 

AMERICAN FAMILIES had a median income of 
$3,100.00 in 1949, the Census Bureau has reported. That 
was a decline of $100.00 from 1948, the first decrease 
recorded in the postwar period, but $500.00 above the war- 
time 1944 and 1945. In March, 1950, there were 8,000,000 
families with incomes of $5,000.00 or more, but more than 
10,000,000 with incomes under $2,000.00. Nearly 5,000,000 
families had less than $1,000.00 for the year or an average 
of less than $20.00 a week. 

~*~ * * 

IT WOULD TAKE $1,865.00 from every citizen of the 
United States, young and old, to get our government out 
of the red. This would take care of the 281 billion dollar 
combined debt against Federal, state and local governments 
at the end of the last fiscal year. 

x~ * * 

BROWN UNIVERSITY says that every war necessi- 
tates a rise in tuition fees. Before the Revolution, tuition 
at Brown was $12.00 a year. After the Revolution it was 
$16.00. It was $36.00 when the Civil War began and seven 
years later it was $100.00. It was $175.00 when World 
War I started and two years later it was $250.00. When 
World War II began it was $350.00. Today it is $500.00. 

oe eS 

FOR THE FIRST time in the United States census 
history, women outnumbered men in last spring’s head 
count. The ratio is 1,000 women to 981 men. The number 
of children under ten years old increased 40 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 while the number of persons over 
65 increased 37 per cent. The report also said two out 
of every three Americans over 14 are married. 

~~ * * 

THE GOVERNMENT of the United States spends an 

estimated $9,500,000 an hour or $228,000,000 a day. 
~* * 

BECAUSE doctors are so busy they have little time for 
shopping. A New York clothing store will send a fitter to 
a doctor's home or office, show him samples, take measure- 
ments and return for a try-on. This extra service is free 
and for doctors only. Doctors like it. It saves time and 
sometimes they gain an ailing fitter as a patient. 


THERE ARE 589,000 $1,000 bills in circulation. If you 
want to break one you must give your name and address 
to the bank teller 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE Board estimated that four 
out of 10 American families are worth at least $5,000.00, 
and that one family in 10 has assets of $25,000.00 or more 
About half of all consumers were completely free of debt 
and but a few of these were in the higher groups 

~*~ * * 

THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT Service, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, has just completed a booklet 
OFFICE WORK STANDARDS. It outlines the advan- 
tages and methods of establishing standards for office work 
through which better practices may be evolved and higher 
efficiency achieved. It is free of charge for the asking 

2. 

PERSONAL INCOME of Americans hit an annual rate 
of $241,300 billion in March, 1951. Wage and salary pay- 
ments showed a $2 billion rise during March, the 13th 
month in a row in which such items rose. More than a 
third of the increase was accounted for by the increases 
in the government's civilian and military payroll. Farm 
income during March was at an annual rate of $18.7 billion, 
off $200 million from February but $1.1 billion above the 
rate for 1950. 

x~* * * 


ONE OF THE SERIOUS profit leaks in merchandising 
arises when people are not home when C.O.D. goods or 
bulky furniture arrives. Delivery costs are doubled and 
warehousing costs increased. A number of New York 
stores now phone in advance to make sure purchases will 
be received. One group of stores reports that delivery 
failures were reduced from 37.8 per cent to 2.3 per cent 
by advance phoning. Phoning also permits correction of 
errors in addresses, goods and delivery dates. 

x~ * * 

SINCE THE AUTOMOBILE came into use in 1906, 
there have been 969,000 traffic deaths. This is 124,000 more 
than the total casualties suffered in all the United States 
Wars. 

x* * * 


IF YOU EARN lesr than $25,000.00, your chances are 
only eight in 100 that the government will give your in- 
come tax a thorough going-over this year. But every 
return will be checked for mathematical accuracy 

x * * 

IT COSTS $3,933.00 a year to live in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and about $500.00 less to live in New Orleans, La. That, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is the modest 
but adequate budget required for the average family of 
four. If you want specific information about your city, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics can give it to you. Most 
employers in low-cost cities have found bargaining am- 
munition in the Bureau's figures, especially in dealing with 
a union that wants to equal what other unions have got. 
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Last (all 


Tue 37TH ANNUAL International Consumer Credit Conference is just a 
few days away. The complete program, with the exception of group meetings 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, and the Open Forum on 


Monday afternoon, appeared in the May CREDIT WORLD. 


Contacts with other credit executives will afford you an opportunity to 


discuss mutual problems with beneficial results. Discussions at the Open 


Forum and group meetings will develop many worth-while ideas along expense 


control, promotional and collection lines. 

At the conference in Boston two years ago the credit executive of a large 
New York store who attended the Cycle Billing Forum one evening obtained 
an idea that enabled him to effect savings of more than $800.00 annually in 
the operation of the Accounts Receivable Department. 

The display of forms and form letters and the exhibits of leading manufac- 
turers of office equipment will, as in the past, prove of general interest. 

You owe it to the firm you represent to discuss with management the pro- 
gram as outlined in the May CREDIT WORLD and to request that you be 
permitted to attend the conference. The expense and time away from your 


office will be trivial as compared to the benefits obtained. 


Make your hotel reservation now and send registration to the Conference 
Committee of the Associated Retail Credit Men of Chicago. See page 17 May 
CREDIT WORLD for details. 


Your attendance and active participation will pay dividends to you and 


your firm. You will find it an excellent investment. 


Here’s hoping you will be with us in Chicago, June 25-28, 1951! 


ts 


tebe, 


General Manager-T reasurei 





You Need This Book 


Indispensable to retailers, financial institutions, doctors, lawyers, 


and collection agencies. Saves time and worry! Just off the press. 























THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT 


OF 1940, AS AMENDED 








DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS @ In arg - the entire text = the a sm : on 
amended, supplementary material is provided to enabie credit 
TO THESE QUESTIONS ? = 


granters to obtain a clear understanding of the Act. This infor- 
@ What action should a Merchant take mation is presented under the following headings: 

to protect himself when credit is 
requested by a person classified 1A 
or 3A by his Draft Board? 
What kind of form should be used 
when there is a voluntary “give-up” 
of merchandise by a service man or : S , : 
his dependents? (2) Analysis of the Relief Act: Prepared by a promi- 


Can a service man waive the benefits nent New York attorney and written in the 
of the Relief Act? language of the layman. 


(1) High lights of the Relief Act: Facts of interest 
to the credit granter. 


When will a waiver made by a guar- 

antor be valid under the Relief Act? 3) Questions and Answers on the Relief Act: 
When is it possible to repossess goods Thirty-nine problems of everyday occurrence 
from the dependents of a service man ’ di hich will : 

without a court order? answered in a way which will assist you to se- 
Cen a service man’s wife be evicted cure a working knowledge of the Act. Neces- 


for nonpayment of rent? sarv forms illustrated. 

Why is it necessary to ascertain 

whether a person is in military service . ’ : 

or not before bringing action against This new booklet, approved by N.R.C.A. counsel, is prac- 


y ao > . . 
him through the courts: tical, easy to understand, and puts the information you want 


When is it necessary to file an afh- 
davit as to the military service of the 
defendant ? you have this booklet on your desk for ready reference. 


right at your finger tips. The Relief Act will not worry you if 


Can a service man secure a stay of 

proceedings in connection with a Convenient pocket size, 51% 
judgment entered against him prior 

) . I vital information in clear easy-to-read type. A book you cannot 
to his induction? ; ; 


” x 734”. Sixty-four pages of 


Cas a cevelte tan eneeed ta betes afford to be without. Get your copy now! Fill out coupon 
the carrying charges reduced to 6 below and mail with check TODAY. 

per cent per annum during his mili- 

tary service in connection with an in- 


stalment contract made prior to his Price to members, 75¢ (to nonmembers, $1.00) 
induction ? 


Does a storage company require a 


— “aon to pee its lien against NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
ae eee SHELL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Is the period of military service to be ae 
used in computing the time within 
which a debt will be outlawed? 


What relief does the Relief Act pro- Clip and Mail This Coupon Now! 


V ide in connection with income taxes 

owing by a service man to the Gov- : 
ernment? NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
How long will the Soldiers’ and 375 Jackson Ave., Saint Louis 5, Missouri 

Sailors’ Civil Relief Act remain in 


mnt Enclosed is check for $ for which please send me 


copies of The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act (1940 and 1942 
These and many other questions of Statutes Consolidated) at 75¢ a copy postpaid (nonmembers, $1.00). 
vital interest to you are answered in 
this new booklet on the Soldiers’ and Name 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act . 


HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? Address 


City 























$8,403.50 


April 
$7,856.50 


March 
$6,804.50 


February 
$5,610.50 


January 
$4,829.50 


December 
S$ 3 ,469.00 


November 


$2,651.50 


October 
$ 798.00 


BREAK 
THE THERMOMETER 


7 1 ERE IS a progress report of your “Buy-a-Brick” 


Campaign. 


Shortly after our Open House on April 12, 1951, we 
placed a mortgage for $26,000.00 on our new inter- 
national headquarters. While your Board of Directors 
had authorized a mortgage to be placed not to exceed 
$32,500.00, we were able not only to reduce the amount 
of the indebtedness but also to take care of some of the 
additional costs which were necessary to meet building 
restrictions and additional facilities not included in the 


original estimates. 


Your contributions have made this fine showing pos- 
sible and as these contributions continue to come in, we 
will have the opportunity to use that money as a 


reduction against the funded debt. 


Again, I say with pride, you should visit 375 Jackson 
Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. It is a compliment to 
the retail credit profession. In the meantime read the 
story of our new home in this issue of The CREDIT 


WORLD on pages 14 through 18. 


May I also ask your continued support toward our 


aim to free this building from debt? Put the heat on 


ss ‘ge “ 
President 


National Retail Credit Association 


now! 














